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TRADE MARK 


OMACYL Brilliant Pink 3B 


For bright bluish-pink shades. -- 


pastels .-- brilliant wines and maroons. 


"“CHROMACYL" Brilliant Pink 3B has good 


fastness to light and washing .-- good 


~ resistance to dry cleaning, crocking, 


> perspiration, fulling, hot moist pressing and 


cold water spotting. it has good solubility, 
thorough, uniform penetration, excellent 
level dyeing properties. For use ona variety 
of wools, such as women's suitings, 
sportswear, bathing suits and carpets. €. 1. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Dyestuffs 


Division, Wilmington 98, Detaware- 
=. ™) 


To KEEP IMPURITIES OUT of all our dyestuffs, 
the modern and exclusive equipment throughout 
our plant is as fine and accurate as the finest 
equipment. The dryers, for instance, are : 
instrument-controlled to prevent Althouse 
from “breaking down", so that 

dyeing properties are more snife 

onother advantage of Althouse 
dyemaking}! : 


A long row of modern, St 
below, ore oll instre 


eg 


Pace.sesret ™ 


Company, Juc. 


READING PA. 








e ONYXSAN SOFTNESS LASTS! 


F YOU want a soft fluffy finish like new fallen snow... one of the 

Onyxsans can produce it for you. But the Onyxsan finish will last 
for the life of the textile when you use it for cotton, acetate rayon or ; 
bemberg. Even on other fibers the finish will show outstanding resis- 
tance to washing. 

And you can get a wide range of softening effects using an Onyxsan 
finish . . . from mellow and lofty to firm and waxy, depending on { 
which Onyxsan you use. 

These cation-active softening agents give finishes that are integral 
parts of the fiber. They are stable to hard water, electrolytes and organ- 
ic acids. They develop no odors, rancidity, mark-off or stiffness. They 
are applied in the padder, jig, quetsch or dye beck without operational 
changes. 

The characteristics and applications of Onyxsan Cationic Softeners 
are covered in full in Onyx Technical Bulletin TX-1. 

Ask us to send a copy... or more, if you can use them! 
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DURABLE 
W752 


7 


| 


Thorough penetration of Paramine TAassures a softness within 


the yarn itself that gives materials a full hand and desirable 
drape — its substantive action produces a durable, lasting finish 


— Application is simple. 


Lela ld 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS OR DEMONSTRATION 
INC. 


rkansas €o. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals for Over 40 Years 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


American Dyestuff Reporter, Vol. 38, No. 2. January 24, 1949. Published every other Monday. Copyright 1949, by Howes Publishing Co., Inc., 
One Madison Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Domestic subscription, $5.00; Canadian, $6.00. Foreign, $10.00. Entered as second-class matter, Nov. 6, 
1919, at the New York, N. Y., Post Office, under the act of March 3, 1879. 














Do you know another manufacturer in New England that can offer 
you a complete line of products for your finishing and dyeing depart- 
ments — such as chip soaps, solid soaps, cold scour soaps, synthetics, 
tar removers, detergents, Calex crystals, penetrants (both dyehouse 
and carbonizer), formaldehyde, stripping agents, etc. ? 


Do you know another manufacturer in New England that can offer 
you practically overnight deliveries to your mill with their own fleet 
of trucks, driven by their own courteous drivers ? 


Do you know another manufacturer in New England that has a 
trained and experienced staff of technical representatives capable 
of talking over your troubles, even to the extent of taking off their 
hats and coats and going to work in your mill, if necessary ? 

Do you know another manufacturer in New England that, in addition, 
backs up these men with three separate laboratories (Research, 
Analytical and Plant Control), directed by men with long experience ? 


Do you know another manufacturer in New England that can offer 
you all these advantages and still maintain a price structure which 
is equal to, and in many cases, lower than competition ? 


© 


We feel you'd like to know these facts. If you weigh them, 
give them full consideration, we're sure you'll start '49 with 
the Watson-Park line. All inquiries will receive our prompt 
and complete attention. 


WATSON-PARK COMPANY 


261 FRANKLIN STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
FACTORY - LOWELL JUNCTION - MASS, 
Established 1925 
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AMACID* WOOL COLORS 
provide the answer to the demand for 
better color fastness in textiles 


’ 


= 


J 
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A complete range of dye groups... 
AMACID Fast 
AMACID Light 
AMACID Milling 
AMACID Neutral 


Selected Amacid Dyes ore the wool-dyer's defense against color destruction by sunlight, 


woshing, seo-water, carbonizing, perspiration, dry-cleaning. 


Amacid colors meet all fastness requirements and 


shade demands for every type of wool-dyeing. 


Another American Aniline achievement in effective color fastness. 
For detailed information regarding your own 
particulor wool-dyeing requirements, consult our nearest branch. 


Experienced A.A.P. technicians are always happy to be of service. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. « Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. «+ Branches: Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. 1. © Philadelphia, Pa. « Charlotte,N.C. * Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
, 1949 Chattanooga, Tenn. * Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. * Toronto, Canada « Montreal, Canada 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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QUADRAFOS* helps break 
up stubborn soil accumu- 
- lations in a hurry. 





When ganged-up soil particles cause you to dig 
deep into your soap and alkali barrels to get effec- 
tive scouring, it’s time to call on QUADRAFOS 
for help. 


Because of its powerful deflocculating and dis- 
persing actions, QUADRAFOS gets under and 


between the ganged-up particles, lifts them off 
surfaces, separates them and holds them in per- 
fect suspension. Such complete soil removal 
not only gives you cleaner goods but also 
leaves them in better condition for subsequent 
operations, 


QUADRAFOS can help you get higher quality 
and better profits in at least 27 textile processes. 
For proof, write for all the facts, using the 
coupon below. 


> pDEFLOCCULATION 


’ 
a 


hed QUADRAFOS 
0 SESE: 


softens water without precipitation...deflocculates 
..-redissolves precipitates... promotes free rinsing 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






- CAN Water 













RUMFORD DIVISION, HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORP. 
Technical Service Department 
20 Newman Avenue 


Rumford 16, Rhode Island EE ee ae ORE mee 
Please send me further information about the use of 
QUADRAFOS in textile wet processing. I’m particularly ' 
\nterested in: a PE RE ORAE TET aeerect oO T TN renter tT eran nner Neen TT rer 
L] Raw wool scouring 
C1 Piece goods scouring TT aT 
_] Kier boiling 
i Reducing bleach requirements 
C] Brighter, more uniform a =—§=#.  sss—si(“‘(‘été«CdS heen RE RR RN 
0 Viscosity control of printing pastes 
CRORE eT SSE LONE oP re OEE a a ener 
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SYTON W-2 


————— 


Was 20c Ib. 


OW 


As sales of Syton W-20 climb, Monsanto an- 
nounces a net price reduction of 25% for 
woolen and worsted spinners. 

Every month, more mills have tried Syton 
W-20... liked it... ordered it...and re- 
ordered it. This growing volume means lower 
costs ... savings which Monsanto is promptly 
passing along. 

Reports from more and more mill men tell 
how Syton W-20 gives them more efficient 
spinning at lower costs. Proof that you can get 
the same results at a new low price. 





Monsanto research invented Syton W-20... Monsanto 


FOR YOUR INFOR| ATION 


To woolen and worsted spinners: 





*Includes royalties under 
U.S. Pat. 2,443,512 issued 
to Monsanto Chemical 
Company. Full detai!s 
and license agreements 
‘ i furnished on request. 
& 


ADVANTAGES SYTON DELIVERS 

Syton W-20 adds 10% to 30% to the tensile 
strength of yarns spun on the woolen or 
worsted system. With increased strength, 
spinners can reduce twist, thereby get in- 
creased production and loftier yarns. Syton 
W-20 also enables spinners to produce more 
uniform yarns closer to limit spins than 
were previously possible. Weavers and spin- 
ners report fewer ends down... another 
major Syton W-20 advantage. 


technicians adapted it to textile spinning. Monsanto’s 


position as pioneer and leader in the field is confirmed by U.S. Patent 2,443,512 covering the application of silica 


sols to any textile fiber as an aid to spinning. For information and technical help at your plant send the coupon. 








News about Monsanto Textile Chemicals i January 1949 


Faster and easier to de-size! Monsanto’s 
Stymer for acetate is easily scoured in 
warm water containing a detergent. No 
enzymes or strong scouring agents are 
necessary. And there’s a substantial sav- 
ing in operating time. A typical mill 
report says Stymer is washed out in only 
30 minutes compared to 1 and 14 hours 
or more for other sizing materials. 
Stymer makes another important time 
saving in slashing. It does not set up in 
pipes, boxes or tanks. And it eliminates 
the time-consuming removal at the end 


of each working period for sizes which gel. 








STYMER 


Monsanto NEW acetate size 


> 


ae PPR R i BwRmS NNER, 


SAVES DE-SIZING 
TIME 


ALL THESE ADVANTAGES GO WITH STYMER 


1 Uniform film, exceptionally strong, 
resistant, smooth and flexible. 


individual yarn. 


Adheres well to the fiber. 


= CG £-BNS 


Easily applied in a uniform coating on the 


abrasion- IN SLASHING, Stymer does not stick to uncovered 
dry cans, stops static electricity troubles, sepa- 


rates easily at the lease rods and does not gel in 


the pipes or size box. 


IN WEAVING, the warps sized by Stymer show 
little or no shedding, maintain yarn twist, have 


fewer end breaks and produce a more uniform 


Reduces static, because it has high conductivity. fabric. 


Stymer is a development of Monsanto research. The Monsanto technicians who helped introduce Stymer 
are ready to work with you at your own mill. 

Just send the coupon for Monsanto’s technical bulletin describing sodium Stymer for acetate slashing. Or for 
assistance with Stymer by Monsanto. syton, Stymer: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





MONSANTO - 


- CHEMICALS ~ PI 





SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, TEXTILE CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
Desk No. ADT15, 140 Federal Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Please send me information on [] Syton, []Stymer. My enclosed letter requests 


information and assistance with () Syton, (] Stymer at my mill. 





Name Title 
Company 

Address 

City Zone State 








VANDERBILT 
Finds the way 7 


For Protection against 


Mildew and Spoilage ° VANCIDES 


For Tale and Clay Filler aie NYTAL & 
Applications PEERLESS 


For Stabilization of - © VANESTA 


Sizes and Print Pastes 


For Improving Flow and " 


ee y 
Suspendibility DARVAN 


An old reliable house offers its products and well known technical assistance 


to applications in the textile field 


A DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE IS AVAILABLE 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. wc. 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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a dyestuff for cellulose acetate yarn 


EASTMAN 
FAST 


Eastman Fast Yellow 4RLF dyes cellulose ace- 
tate yarn and fabrics bright golden shades of 
yellow with exceptional fastness to sunlight. In 
pastel shades, twenty-five to forty hour light- 
fastness is obtained; and, of the fast-to-light 
acetate yellows, this dyestuff is one of the 
fastest with respect to washing. Pieces dyed 
with Eastman Fast Yellow 4RLF also have 


high resistance to sublimation and perspiration. 


Eastman Fast Yellow 4RLF dyes over a 
temperature range of 160°F. to 190°F . It leaves 





KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


ARLF 


cotton and viscose rayon white and is suitable 
for cross dyeing. It is highly recommended for 
the dyeing of drapery and other fabrics which 


require extreme fastness to light and gas fading. 


Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs are available in a 
wide variety of useful colors for the dyeing of 
cellulose acetate yarn. Additional information 
concerning these dyes and their application to 
fibers and fabrics may be obtained by writing to 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation (Subsidiary 


of Eastman Kodak Co.), Kingsport, Tenn. 


astman cetate  vyestufts 





How NOPCO FUA 


clits your wool processing costs 


applied to stock is all you need—3 Ibs. NOPCO FUA 
per 100 Ibs. wool——as against © 


3h OF NOPCO FUA 


/ This tremendous differential is only one of the reasons why this 
initially higher priced product is proving the most economical 
of all wool oils in actual performance. Other reasons are 


100% st2sssssse: 


in fulling ond scouring. It also stops static completely during carding. 
It does not rust or corrode. NOPCO FUA is anhydrous,all fatty, 
contains no mineral oil or hydrocarbons—is salt free and ash free. 


What these percentages mean to YOU 


They mean... increased production quality and volume, valuable savings of time and equip- 
ment, reduced cost of all operations. Try NOPCO FUA in your mill. Give your weolens the 
benefit of its many exclusive advantages, its unparalleled versatility. 


SEND FOR NOPCO FUA TECHNICAL BULLETIN 


7 t Mail coupon today and get all the facts about 
Frmaaro NOPCO FUA’s versatile aid to better wool processing. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY. Harrison, New Jersey 


Formerly National Oil Products Company 
BRANCHES: BOSTON * CHICAGO * CEDARTOWN, GA. * RICHMOND, CALIF MAIL TODA Y 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, New Jersey (Dept. 23) 


Please send, without obligation, your NOPCO FUA Technical 


ae Bulletin. 
FIRM NAME___ shisineibidtaliapcttaitescaaiianiiais 
2 aT sndacheaitinnmmamnimndatatetngé 
CITY AND ZONE a ame 


SELF-FULLING SELF-SCOURING WOOL OIL a 
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, 
IMERILAN Cyanamid comean) CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISI 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 
New York * Chicago + Boston « Philadelphia . Charlotte « Providence 


CALCO NOW PRODUCES FASTEST VAT YELLOW FOR THI 
It 
FOR DYEING OR PRINTING ATE SOORSHEL 


temperatures 
a 
technique 

r to such 


normally 


New Soluble Vat Dve Dullness or Brightness 
Calco Soluble Vat Brown RR in a Single Dye 


them today 





PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 





ULTRAWET SK BEAD 


Will this Ultrawet 
do your job best? 


You are looking at a microphotograph of Atlan- 
tic Ultrawet SK bead. It contains a minimum 
of 35% active alkyl aryl sulfonate. This par- 
ticular Ultrawet has many uses, including 
household detergents, cosmetics, industrial ap- 
plications, dry mixing with alkalis and in the 
manufacture of scouring powder. 

It has these advantages: whiteness, con- 
trolled density, lack of odor, uniformity. It is 
free-flowing and is shaped to go to work quickly. 

Behind Ultrawet SK bead are Atlantic’s re- 
search and production facilities, and more than 
10 years’ experience in producing quality sur- 
face-active agents. 












































@ APPLICATIONS @ ULTRAWETS 

sq. | 3 [20ns| 35K) SA) E | 

Minimum % Active-Solide: | 85 a6 30 35 6 | 8s 

EMULSION BREAKING "4 
LIGHT-DUTY HOUSEHOLD DETERGENTS ¥ 
PENETRANT ¥ 7 ioneer 
INDUSTRIAL DETERGENTS ¥ "4 
HEAVY-DUTY HOUSEHOLD DETERGENTS ee ¥ 
EMULSIFIER ¥ ¥ 
WETTING AGENT ¥ ¥ 
CHARGE STOCK FOR SPRAY AND DRUM DRYING * 75 ea 
DRY MIXING WITH ALKALIS 7] ; f/ "4 | ¥ 
LIQUID HOUSEHOLD DETERGENTS ¥ | 
COUPLING AND SOLUBILIZING ¥ 











For samples, further information and quotations, wire or write 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 


Chemical Products Division 


260 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Hospital Trust Building, Providence 1, R. |. 

1112 South Boulevard Street, Charlotte 3, N. C. 
111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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REMOVES “SEARCHLIGHT SHINE”’ 


Removing ‘searchlight shine”’ from 15 denier 
Mono-Filament Hose is fast. and certain with 
Ny-Dull, the newest dulling agent developed by 


the Fancourt Laboratories. 


8 Proved completely correct, first by Laboratory tests, 
then by extensive, long-run, practical application, 
Ny-Dull removes shine... gives clear, even, dulling. 
Any desired degree of body with good boarding 
properties may be obtained when Ny-Dull is used in 


conjunction with Fantachine and Resin D-257. 


Your Fancourt field man has the whole story. Write, 
wire or call him. He'll be glad to show you what 
Ny-Dull can do to improve your Mowo- Filament 


production. 


W. F. FANCOURT CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In the South, Howard A. Virkler, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Seoluing Finishing Problems Siuce 1904 
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EXTRA ECONOMY 


SULFRAMIN E Liquid is the most economical form of synthetic 


nev detergent you can buy today. If economy is to be your watch- 
word in 1949—start right now—order SULFRAMIN E and savel 


EXTRA EFFICIENT DETERGENT 


with Lower cost combined with greater efficiency is like holding aces 
d by back to back. Treat yourself to a trial run on SULFRAMIN E 
Liquid—then relax, secure in the knowledge that your cleaning 


denier 





job will be done more economically and more efficiently. 
Sy 


EXTRA EASY TO USE 


SULFRAMIN E Liquid is delivered ready to use. No dust! 
No boiling! No stirring! Just open the drum top and dip in— 
or empty a full load of SULFRAMIN E into your storage tank 
and pump it, as you need it, through your pipelines to the job. 





AVAILABLE IN DRUMS, TANKWAGONS AND TANKCARS 
TECHNICAL CATALOG ON REQUEST 
DISTRIBUTORS’ INQUIRIES INVITED 







*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PATERSON, M2. © £05 ANGELES, CAL. © JOtteF, tt 
IN CANADA: Delta Chemical Works Corp., Brantford, Ontario 
IN MEXICO: Icon, S. A., Mexico, D. F. 
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Textile Detergent Operations 
















OPERATION PURPOSE OF DETERGENT PROPERTIES DETERGENT 
AND FIBER OPERATION REQUIRED RECOMMENDED 
KIERBOILING ” ; Certified 
To remove natural waxes, motes, pectins Rapid penetration and/or soil removing Flint 
Cottons and soil; to improve absorbency and suspending action *Regal 
*Energetic 
BOIL-OFF Certified 
To remove natural waxes, motes, pectins Rapid penetration and/or soil removing Flint 
1. Cotton and soil; to improve absorbency and suspending action *Regal 
*Energetic 













2. Synthetics Certified 












—— To remove spinning oils, sizing com- Good detergent action; in some cases Flint 
sis | ounds and soil leveling properties Giant 
P & Pro B ; 
Energetic 
*Triumph 
CONTINUOUS ; . 
o remove natural waxes, motes, pectin . . 
BLEACH T ‘ P 4 Rapid penetration 





and soil; to improve absorbency 









Cottons 
















DESIZING 
C To remove size Rapid penetration and wetting action *Regal 
,ottons 
SCOURING - 4 — 
' r Good detergent properties. Easy exscour 
1. Raw wool To remove grease and dirt solubility and rinsabiiity Certified 
*Triumph 
*Regal 






Texscour 
Certified 
*Regal 


2. Wool piece 


goods and To remove spinning oils and soil Oil emulsification 
yarn 






*Regal 


DYEING To improve dye penetration and Stabili ‘ds of ; 
tability to acids often necessary *Energetic 


: leveling action 
1. Cottons 


2. Wool To perform leveling action Dye suspending action; stable to acid *Energetic 

















SOAPING - cae Flint 
To remove excess dye; bringing up Maximum detergent action *Triumph 
1. Cottons color *Energetic 
dyed & 
> Pri Flint 
- Frints To remove gums, starches, etc. Maximum detergent action *Triumph 
*Energetic 
F S ‘o aid in fullin eration ; , ; : 
ULLING To id i ling operation and Good lubricant properties Flint 
Wool scouring Certified 
FINISHING ° . . , 9: if 
To apply a soft hand to goods Low titer; freedom from rancidity —— 
1. Cottons 
2. Synthetics ; ; ; - - 4: 
y To provide scroop High titer; freedom from rancidity Flint 


*Synthetic detergent 


Additional copies of this chart, and full information on any 
product may be secured from ARMOUR AND COMPANY, 
Industrial Soap Division, 1355 W. 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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NCW FRE HANDGUU 









ADDRESS: 270 Madison Avenue, NEW 
yYorK 16; 3641 So. Washtenaw Ave., 
CHICAGO 32; 735 Battery Street, SAN 
FRANCISCO 11; and other principal cities. 
IN CANADA: Meredith, Simmons & Co., 
Ltd., Toronto. IN ENGLAND: National 
Adhesives, Ltd., Slough. 


ent 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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IMPORTANT TRADE NOTES 


: HARMASOL Golden Yellow N produces clear, bright, 
fast and economical golden yellow shades when printed 
on cottons or rayons. 


When mixed with Pharmasol Red RN, a complete range 
of Gold Shades can be obtained. 








PHARMASOLS are solutions of stabilized azoic dyes and 


WL. adjusted to the most practical concentration which can be 
easily applied with a maximum of efficiency. 


Chanaclenistics PHARMASOLS solve the problem of troublesome dis- 
solving and the uncertainties thereofi—and as there is no 


decomposition there can be no loss of material or value. 


Fhormasol 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








Wi 
idle HE present price of Indigosol Golden Yellow IGK 


| makes possible the use of this very fast Indigosol for 
economical dyeing and printing operations. 


In combination with Indigosol Green IBA, very fast green 


of uAz shades are now available to the printer and dyer for the first 


time at a very reasonable cost. 


iA. An excellent printing color on cotton and rayon, it is also 


. of great interest to the dyer of cotton, rayon and wool. 
B ‘aoluke. In ease of application, the perfectly level shades obtained, 
and the unusually excellent penetration of heavy goods makes 


the entire line of INDIGOSOLS especially valuable to the 


fast color dyer or printer. 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


451-453 Washington Street, New York City 





Re U. S. Pat. Off 





BRANCHES: (MPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA DURAND & HUGUENIN S. A PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON, ONT. BASLE, SWITZERL AND . PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. , PHARMACINES 


Representative: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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TAKE ( 
LESS? 


ric Oe -  - e 


~“RBAMERICA’S LEADING SYNTH 


GUARANTEES 
40% active organic content 
MINIMUM! 


WASHES » WETS » DISPERSES » FOAMS » EMULSIFIES IN HOT OR COLD SOLUTIONS AT ANY pH 
COSTS LESS - DOES MORE 
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4996 represent salaries 
Government as of that date. 


vi, 


10,017.68 
36,605.40 


ties, at cost (value based on market quotations. July 
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1948, 


Other 
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$185,402.79 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS AND COLORISTS 
SCHEDULE OF MISCELLANEOUS INCOME FOR THE YEAR ENDING JULY 31, 1948 


Miscellaneous income: 


Research: 
Launder-Ometer royalties 
Merchandise: 
Multi-fibre cloth royalties 
Yearbooks 
Dye standards 
Knitted tubing 


Dyestuff Reporters and reprints............. 


Crock-meter cloth 
Crock meters 
Moth cloth 
Flammability tester 
Water-test apparatus 
Gas fading units 


Coler trameleremes Charts... ..cccccccccece 


Analytical methods 
Buttons 
Color index charts 
Dry cleaning unit 


Total miscellaneous income 


$ 170.00 


$ 973.85 
2,440.86 
383.40 
227.45 
155.40 
1,144.07 
2,596.60 
713.75 
280.00 
401.25 
205.50 
248.00 
17.00 
29.50 
1,400.00 
3.00 


11,219.63 
$11,389.63 
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PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO. 
75 Federal Street 
Boston 10 
September 30, 1948 
To the Members of the 
American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists: 

We have made an examination of the 
accompanying statement and supporting 
schedule summarizing the receipts and 
disbursements of the treasurer and secre- 
tary of the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists for the year 
ending July 31, 1948. In connection there- 
with, we examined or tested the cash- 


books and other records supporting the 
receipts and disbursements, by methods 
and to the extent we deemed appropriate, 
but we did not communicate with the 
members to confirm the amount of re- 
corded receipts from dues and subscrip- 
tions. 

In our opinion, the accompanying 
statement, together with the supporting 
schedule, fairly summarizes the recorded 
receipts and disbursements of the asso- 
ciation for the year ending July 31, 1948 
and the balances of cash in banks, advance 
expense funds and securities owned as 
of that date. 

Price, Waterhouse & Co. 





1949 Meeting Dates, Hudson- 
Mohawk Section 


HE following meetings dates for 1949 
have been announced by the Hudson- 
Mohawk Section: 


March 18; May 20; June 17 (outing); 
September 16; November 18. 


The first 
21st. 


meeting was held January 


Winter Meeting of Piedmont 
Section to be Held on 
January 29th 


HE Winter Meeting of the Piedmont 

Section will be held at the Poinsett 
Hotel, Greenville, South Carolina, on 
January 29th. The technical session, to 
be held at 3:30 P.M., includes two papers: 
“Textile Printing Thickeners,’ by Dave 
E. Truax of Stein, Hall & Co., and “Prepa- 
ration of Cotton Goods,” by J. Leon Moore, 
Electrochemicals Dept. of the DuPont 
Company. A banquet is scheduled for 
7:30 P.M. and Norman F. Barnes of the 
General Engineering and Consulting Lab- 
oratory of General Electric Company will 
discuss “Color Facts and Fantasies.” 


January 24, 1949 


CALENDAR 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Meetings: February 25, April 8, May 20. 


NEW YORK SECTION 


Meetings: January 28, March 4, April 1, 
May 6. 

Outing: June 17. 
PHILADELPHIA SECTION 

Meetings: January 28, March 11, April 15, 


May 20, September 16, November 11 (Kugler’s, 
Philadelphia). 
Outing: June 10. 


PACIFIC COAST SECTION 
Meeting: February 11 (Mona Lisa Restaurant, 
Los Angeles, Calif., “The New Look in Tex- 
tiles,” Raymond W. Jacoby). 


PIEDMONT SECTION 
Meetings: January 29 (Poinsett Hotel, Green- 
ville, S. C.), April 2 (Robert E. Lee Hotel, 
Winston-Salem, N. C.), June 24, 25, 26 (Ocean 
Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S. C.), November 
5 (Chatlotte Hotel, Charlotte, N. C.) 


HUDSON-MOHAWK SECTION 


Meetings: March 18, May 20, September 16, 
November 18. 
Outing: June 17. 


COUNCIL 


Meetings: January 28, March 25 (Hotel New 
Yorker, New York), 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
Meetings: January 28, March 25 (Hotel New 
Yorker, New York). 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


1949: October 13 to 15, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City. 


1950: October 19 to 21, Statler, Boston. 
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EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


[bis column is open for four insertioms 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
lt is understood that these will be opew 
to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information from 
the Secretary. 








48-19 
Education: B.S. in textile chemistry and 
dyeing, N. C. State College, 
Experience: Direction of textile testing and 
development, with some teaching. 

Age 29; married; references; U. S. west 
coast preferred. 12-27, 1-10, 1-24, 2-7 
48-22 
Education: High school with night courses 

in textile school. 

Experience: Boss dyer, with general ex- 
perience, particularly wool and rugs. 
Age 49; widower; references; will go any- 

where in U. S. or Canada. 
12-13, 12-27, 1-10, 1-24 
48-23 
Education: B.S., University of Bombay; 
M.S. expected from Lowell Textile In- 
stitute, January, 1949. 
Experience: Chemist and director of dye- 
ing, India. 


Age 33; married; will go anywhere. 
12-13, 12-27, 1-10, 1-34 


48-25 

Education: R. I. Schoo: of Design, eve- 
nings. 

Experience: 24 years, 10 as Boss Dyer, with 
same company, recently liquidated; 
varied experience, in particular warp, 
skein and package dyeing, and bleach- 
ing. 

Age 53; married; N.E. preferred, as dye- 

ing supervisor or demonstrator. 

1-10, 1-24, 2-7, 2-21 
48-26 

Education: Textile School. 

Experience: 31 years overseer and super- 
intendent of cotton bleaching, dyeing 
and finishing; retired at age limit. 


Age 66; in excellent health; married; 

interested in work anywhere along At- 

lantic coast. 1-24, 2-7, 2-21, 3-7 

49-1 

Education: B.T.C., Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. 

Experience: Laboratory technician, cost 
research, quality control, following 
army service. 


Age 26; married; references. 
1-24, 2-7, 2-21, 3-7 
49-2 

Education: High school, with college eve- 
ning courses in chemical engineering. 
Experience: Chemist, U.S. Navy and dye 

house. 
Age 27; married; vicinity of New York 
City preferred. 1-24, 2-7, 
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BROADCAST FROM STATION WBBQ, AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


Augusta National Convention, October 23, 1948 


The following is the transcription of 
a broadcast made from Station WBBQ, 
Augusta, Georgia, on October 23, 1948. 
This took place during the National 
Convention of the AATCC held in that 
city, 


Announcer—Good afternoon, everyone. 
This week Augusta has been honored by 
having in its midst the members of the 
AATCC. This organization, comprising 
some 6,000 leaders of the industry, has 
been in session since Wednesday at the 
Bon Air Hotel. While much of the busi- 
ness transpiring during a convention of 
this nature is of technical interest to 
those attending, there are many impor- 
tant phases which concern men and wo- 
men in all walks of life, and it is with 
this thought in mind that we have asked 
some of the delegates to sit in with us 
for the next 30 minutes and discuss some 
of the developments in which we, as 
consumers, will be interested. Our panel 
this afternoon includes: Miss Helen 
Thackeray, General Foods Corporation 
of New York; Miss Antoinette Falcone, 
Associated Merchandising Corporation of 
New York; Mr. Henry F. Herrmann, Gen- 
eral Dyestuff Corporation of New York 
and President of AATCC; Mr. Charles 
W. Dorn, Director of the Research Lab- 
oratory, J. C. Penney Company of New 
York and Chairman of the New York 
Section of AATCC; and Dr. Louis A. 
Olney, for seven years President of 
AATCC, for twenty-five years Chairman 
of Research, and now President Emeri- 
tus. Also in the studio with us this af- 
ternoon we have Mr. Arthur R. Thomp- 
son, Publicity Chairman for this Conven- 
tion and a representative of the Ciba 
Company, Inc., of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina and Mr. Robert W. Philip, Enter- 
tainment Chairman for this Convention 
and Vice-President of Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Georgia. During our broad- 
cast of the ensuing 30 minutes our ques- 
tions will be posed by Miss Thackeray 
and Miss Falcone. 

Question—Mr. Herrmann , I’m _ sure 
that our audience would like to know 
something about the AATCC. 

Mr. Herrmann—I am glad you asked 
that question because our announcer used 
the term AATCC which might be rather 
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confusing to anyone not familiar with 
it. The initials mean the AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEXTILE CHEM- 
ISTS AND COLORISTS—and whereas 
we comprise a membership of about 6,000 
of the technologists of the industry there 
are many thousands of others who are 
eligible for membership who simply 
haven’t got around to joining us, It is 
probably our duty to go after them. I 
would like to correct any impression that 
the industry comprises only 6,000 tech- 
nologists; probably 25 to 30,000 would 
be a better figure. Now, to answer the 
question “Who are we?” We are not the 
owners of the textile industries, we are 
not the employers but to a large extent 
belong to the employee bracket, the tech- 
nically trained operating personnel which 
runs the industry and, as such, the tech- 
nical problems of the industry are our 
responsibility. Our Association is trying 
through organized thinking and through 
co-operative effort, to determine how we 
can advance the efficiency of the wet proc- 
essing portion of the textile industry. 
We do not have any benevolent programs 
for mill employees and we have no po- 
litical aspirations. Our work is entirely 
along the technical lines of the industry. 
We endeavor to help the manufacturer 
of textiles deliver the types of fabrics the 
public wants and we wish to convey to 
the ultimate consumer a Fetter under- 
standing of what is available and to teach 
him how to ask for it. We do not engage 
in research aimed at the production of 
new things, whether they be dyes, fabrics 
or finishes, but we study and interpret 
those which are available so that the 
best possible use can be made of them. 

Question—Dr. Olney, just what is tex- 
tile chemistry doing to assist, quality 
in textiles? 

Dr. Olney—Iin recent years the num- 
ber of textile chemists has greatly in- 
creased. This is indicated by the fact 
that the membership of the AATCC has 
grown from 200, 25 years ago, to nearly 
6,000 at the present time. Textile chem- 
ists are working with chemical and tex- 
tile manufacturers endeavoring to give 
us such products as non-shrinkable, non- 
wrinkable, moth resistant and water re- 
pellent fabrics colored with dyes of satis- 
factory fastness. 
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Question—Dr. Olney, won't you g 
just a little further and tell us exacth 
in what way the AATCC works for th 
interests of the consuming public? 


Dr. Olney—The AATCC, through in 
50 or more committees and research lab. 
oratories at the Lowell Textile Institute 
is working constantly to provide the meth. 
ods which furnish means for the textile 
manufacturers, department stores and re 
tailers in general to establish the relative 
values of every fabric for its end use. 


Question—Dr. Olney, will you tell wu 
just what you mean by end use, and it 
bearing upon textile manufacturing proc. 
esses? 


Dr. Olney—in order to intelligent 
dye and finish textile fabrics the manu- 
facturer must know for what purpose 
they are finally to be used. 

For instance, fabrics for women’s eve 
ning dresses which in most cases are 
worn but a few times and then exposed 
only to artificial light need not have 
great fastness to light, yet on the other 
hand cloth for a man’s overcoat must 
have extreme fastness to light and rain. 
Again, if for instance the manufacturer 
of yarn is asked to dye the yarn red he 
must know whether it is to be used in 
the manufacture of men’s garters which 
need have no special fastness to light or 
water, or if it is to be used for the red 
stripe in an American flag where it must 
have extreme fastness to both light and 
water. You will thus see that dyes usable 
for one purpose might not be at all satis- 
factory for another, This in general is 
what we mean by end use. 

Question—Mr. Dorn, what is the re- 
tailer doing to insure quality? 

Mr. Dorn—The retailer is doing quite 
a number of things to improve quality of 
merchandise. The retailer of course has 
his own Trade Association, the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. This As 
sociation has a technical committee which 
has done much to improve the quality of 
merchandise. This committee studies faults 
as they develop in new products and 
makes every effort to have these faults 
corrected as quickly as possible. The com- 
mittee leans heavily on the AATCC for 
cooperation. These two associations have 
developed methods where highly flam- 
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mable textiles can be completely elimi- 
nated from the market. The AATCC has 
given many valuable test methods to the 
retailer so he can determine whether or 
not a fabric is washable, how it is to be 
washed, and, if it is not washable, he 


has tests to show whether or not it is 
dry cleanable. Many of these retailers 
have their own laboratories and with 


these laboratories make an effort to give 
the public the best value for their money. 

Question—Mr. Dorn, if the merchan- 
dise isn’t labeled how can the customer 
be sure that she is receiving quality? 

Mr. Dorn—The customer should ask 
the sales person in the store, bearing in 
mind that the sales person must know 
the intended end use of the merchandise. 

Question—Mr. Dorn that is very inter- 
esting. If I might speak as a consumer 
I think the Association is certainly doing 
a lot to help people get quality in Fab- 
rics but I think we as consumers have a 
responsibility. I think that something on 
which each one of us might express an 
opinion is just what is the responsibility 
of the consumer in protecting quality of 
fabrics for textiles in general. Mr. Herr- 
mann, will you give us an idea on that 
to start us? 

Mr. Herrmann—First, it takes a proper 
understanding of what a fabric can be 
expected to stand in the way of service. 
As you know, it is the ladies of the coun- 
try that do most of the spending for ap- 
parel and home decoration and we assume 
that any housewife wishes to spend her 
money wisely—and can do so if she knows 
what to buy. Usually this involves a knowl- 
edge of the end of the material she is 
looking for, which she must reveal to the 
sales person in order that the store can 
make a proper recommendation to her. 
“End Use” is a comparatively new term 
which means the purpose for which a fab- 
ric is intended—since it makes a big differ- 
ence whether the material is intended for 
washable garments, upholstery, occasional 
evening wear or other equally divergent 
applications. If the lady is a good house- 
keeper and takes good care of her pur- 
chase she can expect satisfaction from it. 
I am really giving away the answer in- 
directly when I say “good care.” What 
constitutes good eare? One must know 
whether a material can be laundered, 
whether it must be washed by hand in 
mild, tepid suds—or whether it must be 
dry-cleaned. One must make a distinction 
between goods that are designed to with- 
stand outdoor exposure and are, therefore, 
sufficiently faster to light than materials 
which have no such guarantee and are 
intended to be used only indoors. So | 
would start this discussion off by saying: 
Buy the right merchandise suited for the 
intended end use and know enough about 
how it must be serviced so that you can 
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clean it correctly. If it is susceptible to 
moth damage—takes this into account. If 
it must be dry-cleaned, don’t wash it. 
Other similar precautions I believe most 
everyone is acquainted with. 

Announcer—Speaking from the other 
end of the table, a couple of years ago I 
bought a golf jacket that was supposed 
to ke water repellent. Not knowing bet- 
ter, I wore it in the rain on the golf course 
and I was soaked through and through. 
Now, is your organization doing anything 
in that direction, either to correct such a 
situation or improve that type of jacket? 

Mr. Dorn—I think that it is important 
that the consuming public understand that 
we have two distinct types of water re- 
pellent treatments. There are those proc- 
esses which are known as the re-treatable 
water repellent treatments which require 
an additional application of water repel- 
lent each time the article is washed or dry 
cleaned. There are also durable treat- 
ments which do not require re-processing 
after washing or dry cleaning. The one 
requirement is that all soap be removed 
from the garment after washing. If this is 
done you will still have a water repellent 
fabric. 

Mr. Herrmann—I understand that even 
though a fabric has been made water re- 
pellent by either of these two treatments, 
the manufacturer of the garment has the 
responsibility to so assemble and design 
the garment that he enhances the repel- 
lency of the fabrics and does not spoil it. 
He might lose entirely the original repel- 
lency by putting together two materials, 
either by sewing, lining or padding, which 
do not belong together and will not work 
together. Unfortunately, it is possible to 
create a non-water repellent garment en- 
tirely out of materials which individually 
and separately are all water repellent. 

Mr. Dorn—I know that is true. It has 
been shown that if the cuter part of a 
garment is water repellent and the lining 
is not, the lining can suck water through 
the outer shell to such an extent that it 
ruins the water repellency of the outer 
part. I also would like to point out that 
the water repellent treatment 
excellent but if the cloth to which it is 
applied is not woven tightly enough, it 
still is not a water repellent garment be- 
cause the water can go through the pores 
of the cloth going 
through a sieve. 


may be 


just as if it were 

Question—Mr. Dorn, is there any dif- 
ference between a water proof fabric and 
a water repellent fabric? 

Mr. Dorn—Decidedly. A water proof 
fabric is one that has been coated with 
a film of rubber or plastic or it might 
even be a plastic film and you cannot pass 
water through such a fabric. In a water 


repellent fabric the fibers have teen 
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treated to resist water but, through pres- 
sure, you can force water through the 
pores. These two fabrics will have differ- 
ent characteristics to the 
water proof fabric will not breathe and 
because it will not pass air back and forth, 
moisture from the body may condense on 
the inside of the garment and become very 
uncomfortable. The water repellent gar- 
ment permits free change of air and mcis- 
ture from the inside to the outside of the 


consumer, A 


garment. 

Mr. Herrmann—Charlie, another inter- 
esting thing, the first time I heard of it 
I was rather intrigued with the idea. I 
refer to bathing suits which are made 
water repellent. Certainly the repellency 
is not supposed to keep the wearer out 
of the water but I understand the benefit 
of the treatment is that if the lady makes 
the mistake of entering the water when 
she emerges from a bath, the water quick- 
ly drains off the garment and in a few 
moments she is dry, comfortable and 
warm. ; 

Mr. Dorn—I think this will be inter- 
esting to the public. The Federal Trade 
Commission at the present time is work- 
ing on methods of labeling rain wear 
and apparently we will have several 
grades: shower resistant, resistant 
and storm resistant. The question may be 
asked why we have a shower resistant 
coat when we could have one resistant to 
rain. Well, it all falls back on the ladies 
who insist on certain types of styles in 
merchandise which cannot be made sufhi- 
ciently water repellent to withstand the 
action of a severe rain. The basis for the 
labeling system on which the Federal 
Trade Commission is working is the tests 
that have been developed over the years 
by the AATCC. 

Question—Mr. Dorn, you have brought 
me back to some of the responsibilities of 
consumers when you mention the ladies 
demanding style material, I would like to 
introduce a question on color fastness. 
Many consumers want to know if they 
should soak new fabrics in salt water to 
set the colors. I think it is not one of 
the consumer’s responsibilities to set the 
colors after buying a fabric. In view of 
all the achievements in improving color 
fastness, why aren’t all colors fast? 


rain 


Mr. Herrmann—My dear young lady 
we could talk about this forever. Dye 
histories usually commence with discus- 
sions of Tyrian Purple and the colorings 
used in the wrapping of mummies. I have 
pledged myself, when talking about dyes, 
not to go back to King Tut because he 
contributed nothing to our present econo- 
my and dyestuff industry. The dawn of 
today’s dye industry occurred less than 
one hundred years ago and subsequent 
developments have been rapid and amaz- 
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Hosiery Group Meeting— 


THE APPLICATION OF FAST COLORS TO 
MERCERIZED COTTON HOSIERY* 


Introduction 


OR years the manufacturers of cotton 

hosiery have been marketing their 
product with colors of poor fastness. 
While manufacturers of other articles of 
clothing have been constantly adopting 
faster colors, the hosiery industry has been 
satisfied to continue with the same dye- 
stuffs used twenty-odd years ago. The dye- 
stuffs used in work clothing have pro- 
gressed from mineral colors to sulfurs and 
now to vats. 

There is no valid argument for hosiery 
being dyed with colors that are not fast, 
although several have heen advanced, at- 
tempting to prove fast colors for hosiery 
not practical. The reasons most often 
given are lack of experienced dyehouse 
personnel, fear that off-shade lots could 
not be remedied, that dyeing costs are 
prohibitive because the consumer will not 
pay for improvement in fastness, that 
direct colors have been satisfactory for 
years, and that the consumer does not 
know fast colors can be dyed on hosiery. 

All of these objections have been dis- 
proved. It has been proved that a good 
direct color dyer can be trained to dye 
vats and naphthols. A number of half- 
hose dyers became familiar with vat 
colors by dyeing hosiery for the army 
during the early part of the war. Off- 
shade lots can be redyed with no more 
trouble than that faced by the yarn or 
piece goods dyer. Dyeing costs are only a 
small part of the reta:l price of hosiery, 
amounting to not over a few cents per 
pair. Furthermore, mills that made both 
ingrain and solid shades quite often used 
fast colored yarns in the former, while 
dyeing solid shades with direct dyes. 

Apparently the consumer used to be- 
lieve that fast colors on solid shades of 
hosiery could not be obtained, and did 
not complain when they faded. If a wo- 
man bought a gingham or printed dress 
and had the color run on the first wash- 





* Presented at Hosiery Group Meeting, Au- 
gusta National Convention, October 22, 1948. 
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ing, she would probably have returned 
the merchandise. However, the family 
hosiery were segregated from the rest of 
the laundry and hosiery fading was an 
accepted fact. This consumer ignorance is 
fast disappearing, and there is a new de- 
mand for fast colors on cotton hosiery. 
In the few years since the war there has 
been a decided change to vat and naph- 
thol colors by the manufacturers of cotton 
hosiery. 

While it is true that before the war 
there were some fast colors dyed on this 
type of hosiery, the output was meager 
compared with the present. There are 
probably two main reasons for this rela- 
tively sudden demand for fast colors. 
These are increase in the use of washing 
machines at home, and knowledge that it 
is at last possible to buy hosiery dyed with 
fast colors. When first a sock with poor 
wash fastness got into her white wash, 
the housewife was sold on fast colors. 
Extensive advertising campaigns of man- 
ufacturers and sellers then informed her 
that fast colored hosiety is available. In 
any case, the fact is that the production 
of fast colored hosiery has greatly in- 
creased. It is the object of this paper to 
discuss some of the problems encountered 
in dyeing hosiery with vat and naphthol 
colors, and the methods used to solve 
them. 

Formulae 


THE APPLICATION OF THE NAPH- 
THOL DYESTUFFS.—The naphthol dye- 
stuffs are usually restricted to shades of 
red or scarlet. There is no particular dif- 
ficulty involved in applying naphthols on 
hosiery that is not found in other types of 
cotton fabrics. In fact naphthols are 
usually easier to clean up on hosiery, 
because excess dyestuffs can be scoured off 
more readily than from some other mate- 
rials, such as package dyed yarns. 

To apply naphthol colors satisfactorily 
the usual precautions are necessary. A 
good supply of soft water should be 
available. Care should be exercised that 
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the naphthol prepared be properly dis- 
solved. 

The average hosiery dyehouse is not 
supplied with ice, and use of the naphthol 
bases is rare. The majority of dyers use 
the fast color salts. 

The naphthol prepare most widely 
used is AS-SW. This penetrates the fab- 
ric very well and its exhaust can be 
slowed by increasing the temperature of 
the prepare bath. This increase in tem- 
perature also aids in penetration. 


Sometimes a finished dyeing will have 
light spots in the heel gores. In most 
cases this is not due to lack of penetra- 
tion of the prepare, but to the fact that 
color salt did not reach the prepare in 
the cold coupling bath. There is a way 
to make the color salt penetrate the fab- 
ric, but it can be dangerous and can be 
used only with selected color salts. After 
the coupling has been completed on the 
body of the fabric, raise the temperature 
to about 130° F. for a few minutes. This 
will cause better penetration and result 
in coupling. This method should not be 
used with color salts that are very un- 
stable at 130° F. 


A formula for naphthol scarlet, which 
has been used with good results by sev- 
eral dyers, consists of pasting the AS-SW 
well with alcohol and dissolving with 
caustic soda solution. This is added to a 
dyeing machine containing the proper 
concentration of caustic soda and a suit- 
able penetrant. The hosiery are worked 
in this bath at 130° F. for 20 minutes 
and than 20% common salt is added. Af- 
ter an additional 20 minutes, the machine 
is drained. The dyeing is next given 3 
cold salt washes with 20% common salt 
to remove the caustic scda. To a third 
salt bath is added the dissolved fast color 
salt. 30 minutes are allowed for coupling. 
The machine is drained, the hosiery wash- 
ed cold and soaped twice with 2% syn- 
thetic detergent and 1% soda ash. The 
machine is again drained, the hosiery 
washed at 160° F., cooied and softened. 
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THE APPLICATION OF VAT DYE- 
STUFFS.—Dyeing mercerized cotton ho- 
siery with vat dyestuffs differs from dye- 
ing this fiber in any other form. There 
are several problems encountered in ho- 
siery dyeing that are unique. In addition 
to the tendency to surface dye inherent in 
mercerized cotton, we have a fabric com- 
ing from the knitting machine with heels 
tightly knitted, and often so rolled under 
that to reach the gore of the heel dye- 
stuffs must pass through several layers of 
fabric. This is a mechanical problem 
which might be compared to that of a 
package dyer trying to dye packages with- 
out a pump. 

All efforts to apply vat colors by con- 
ventional methods, both pigment and re- 
duced, resulted in very poor penetration 
of the heel. Usually, at the center of the 
heel gores, there would be an undyed 
spot. It soon became apparent that rad- 
ically different dyeing procedures would 
have to be used if mercerized cotton ho- 
siery were to te dyed with vat colors 
on a practical scale. There are several 
procedures now in use which give satis- 
factory results. They vary in some de- 
tails, with construction of the hosiery to 
be dyed and type of dyeing machine used. 

Hosiery constructions can be divided 
into two groups, the fine gauge or very 
tightly knitted coarse gauge of mercer- 
ized cotton, and the loosely knitted, 
coarse gauge or unmercerized cotton. 

The dyeing machines used in the ho- 
siery dyehouse fall into two classes, the 
revolving type which consists of a par- 
titioned, perforated cylinder for holding 
the hosiery while it rotates within an in- 
closing shell; and the paddle type, an 
open tub in which the blades of a paddle 
wheel circulate the hosiery by striking the 
surface of the dyebath. 

The revolving machine has two princi- 
pal advantages over the paddle type. Me- 
chanical action provides penetration of 
heel gores as hosiery are forced through 
the dyebath, and different sizes of ho- 
siery are kept separate in the compart- 
ments of the cylinder. The revolving ma- 
chine is better for dyeing all types of 
hosiery. However, some dyehouses are 
equipped with only the paddle machines 
and are getting satisfactory results with 
them. 

Fine gauge or tightly knitted mercer- 
ized cotton hosiery should be dyed on 
revolving machines if possible. If only 
paddle machines are available, this type 
of hosiery should not be dyed in nets. 
It should be dyed loose and shipments 
made from stock. 

Coarse gauge, mercerized cotton, and 
unmercerized cotton hosiery can be dyed 
satisfactorily in nets on the paddle ma- 
chine, and of course are no problem on 
the revolving machine. 
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At this point let us examine several 
typical formulae giving satisfactory re- 
sults. 

COARSE GAUGE HOSIERY DYED 
IN REVOLVING MACHINE OR IN 
NETS IN PADDLE MACHINE.—The 
water ratio will te 15:!. Prepare the dye- 
bath by adding to the machine at 200° F., 
the following, in the order given: The 
dispersed dyestuffs, 10°% dissolved caus- 
tic soda, retarding agent and penetrant. 

Load the machine with dry hosiery and 
work in cooling bath for 25 minutes. By 
this time the temperature should be 190° 
F. If not, adjust it with steam or cold 
water. 10% sodium hydrosulfite is now 
added slowly over a period of 10 min- 
utes and the dyeing continued for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes. Cold water is turned 
on and the machine allowed to overflow 
until the bath is free from caustic soda. 
To a cold bath is added 114% sodium 
perborate. The temperature raised to 160‘ 
F. 1% soda ash and 1% synthetic deter- 
gent are added and the temperature is 
raised to the boil. The hosiery are boiled 
for 10 minutes, given a hot wash at 
160° F., cooled and softened. 

FINE GAUGE OR TIGHTLY KNIT- 
TED MERCERIZED HOSIERY DYED 
IN REVOLVING MACHINE OR DYED 
LOOSE IN PADDLE MACHINE.—Fine 
gauge hosiery are harder to penetrate 
in the heels, so require a different pro- 
cedure from that described for coarse 
gauge hosiery. 

The water ratio will be 15:1. 

Prepare the dyebath by adding, to the 
machine at 200° F., the following in the 
order given: 

5% dissolved corn sugar, dispersed dye- 
stuffs, 10% dissolved caustic soda, retard- 
ing agent and penetrant. 

Load the machine with dry hosiery, or 
extracted hosiery if prebleached. Work 
in the cooling bath for 30 minutes. Hold 
the temperature to a minimum of 180° 
F., using steam if necessary. Add 10% 
sodium hydrosulfite over a 10 minute 
period, and continue dyeing for 15 min- 
utes after the addition of the hydrosul- 
fite, then add 2% more sodium hydrosul- 
fite and dye for 3 minutes. Cold water is 
turned on, and the machine allowed to 
overflow until bath is free from caustic 
soda. The oxidizing and soaping opera- 
tions are similar to those described for 
coarse gauge hosiery. 

In dyeing the chlorire-fast blues by 
the procedure just described, 5% white 
corn dextrine is added with the corn sugar. 


Discussion 


In all methods for dyeing mercerized 
cotton hosiery with vat dyestuffs it is 
essential to dye at temperature higher 
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than that usually recommended for this 
class of dyestuffs. It is, therefore, advis- 
able to select those dyestuffs that are least 
affected by the high dyeing temperatures. 
It is also preferable to use dyes with slow 
oz medium exhaust rates. 


At high temperatures corn sugar is a 
fair reducing agent ‘or some dyestuffs, 
being used to get a partial reduction. 
The term partial reduction is to describe 
the appearance of the dyebath before the 
addition of sodium hydrosulfite. During 
this phase the dyestuffs seem in partial 
reduction only. The color on the hosiery 
is usually the color of the reduced dye- 
stuffs, while the color of the dyebath is 
that of the combined oxidized and reduced 
dyestuffs. Apparently the dyestuffs reduce 
very slowly, and therefore exhaust from 
the bath to the fiber very slowly. The 
amount of dyestuff deposited on the fiber 
before addition of sodium hydrosulfite 
varies considerably with the individual 
dyestuff. 


Certain types of dextrine will protect 
the chlorine-fast blues reduced at high 
temperatures. We do not know the exact 
function of the dextrine. However, when 
dextrine is not present the resulting dye- 
ings are weak, dull, green, and have re- 
duced fastness to chlorine. 


The 10% caustic soda 
may seem excessive, but when the volume 
of the dyebath is considered, it will be 
seen that this concentration is less than 
1 ounce per gallon. This is the minimum 
concentration that should be used, on ac- 
count of the excessive amount of air 
worked into the dyebath and the high 
dyeing temperature. 

There are, in general, three types of 
retarding agents in use, namely animal 
glue, sodium lignin sulfonate, and syn- 
thetics. Some synthetic retarders are also 
good wetting agents, and when they are 
used, penetrants are usually omitted. The 
various retarders do not affect all dye- 
stuffs to the same extent; so it is neces- 
sary for the dyer to determine for him- 
self the retarding agent for a particular 
dyestuffs combination. The selection of a 
retarding agent depends on the depth of 
shade to be dyed as well as the dyestuffs 
used. In dyeing mediutn or heavy shades 
retarding agents are seldom used. In dye- 
ing light shades, it is most important to 
use a suitable retarding agent. 

Sodium hydrosulfite is mecessary to 
complete reduction of the dyestuffs. Ex- 
perience has shown better results from 
hydrosulfite added slowly over a period 
of about 10 minutes, rather than added 
all at once. The hydrosulfite breaks down 
very rapidly at high temperatures, but if 
it ke added slowly, a supply of reducing 

(Concluded on Page P76) 
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Hosiery Group Meeting— 


TREATING AND HANDLING OF NYLON HOSIERY 
TO PREVENT SNAGGING DURING MANUFACTURE* | 


EFORE going into our present day 

problems of hosiery handling during 
manufacture, it might be well to go back 
to the days when we wer. handling silk. 
On this fiber, the silkworm left a coating 
called sericin, which protected the fiber 
through knitting and following opera- 
tions. While care in handling was neces- 
sary, silk was not nearly as susceptible to 
snagging as we find nylon today. We are 
attempting to do what the silkworm did, 
in trying to coat the nylon with a water 
soluble size to protect it. We are all 
familiar with the difficulties. The industry 
is working to improve present sizes and 
find something more suitable. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to 
solve all the problems on this subject, 
but rather to give you our experience, as 
well as that of several other mills in the 
Midwest. We shall start with nylon in 
the throwing plant, then go to the loop- 
ing and seaming department, and follow 
through each succeeding operation, in- 
cluding the mating and packing depart- 
ments. 


Sizing of Nylon 


We have found that the desired amount 
of P.V.A. size is approximately 3.8% on 
20, 30, and 40 denier, and 4% + 1% con- 
ing oil, usually a good grade of vege- 
table oil. The purpose should be to get 
on as much size as possible for protec- 
tion, to the point where good knitting re- 
sults, with minimum flaking off. Air 
conditioning of the sizing and coning 
rocms, as well as the knitting, will mini- 
mize trouble in these two cperations. 

A new synthetic size, a polymer- 
ized styrene base resin, was tried experi- 
mentally in the same manner as_ the 
P.V.A. size. A 1% 
too soft a fabric, Increased to 8%, this 


solution produced 


also proved unsatisfactory. There was 
nct enough stiffness in the fabric to pro- 
tect it from snagging and it was not firm 
enough for good seaming. We also en- 
countered heavy stripping of size, .which 


* Presented at Hosiery Groun Meeting, Aug- 
usta National Convention, October 22, 1948. 
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necessitated frequent cleaning of needles 
and sinkers. 

A satisfactory size for nylon knitting 
yarn must produce a firm fabric which 
insulates against snagging, and at the 
same time adheres to the yarn to such 
extent that there is minimum stripping 
and corrosion of needles. Our experience 
with this size to date proves that in its 
present state it lacks these qualities, and 
does not compare with the P.V.A. size. 
Its outstanding advantage would be ef- 
ficiency of knitting as good at 50° rel- 
ative humidity as at 80°. A lot of knitting 
plants are not air-conditioned, and _ if 
this can be further developed to where it 
will give a satisfactory fabric, it will be 
a big step forward for such mills. 

Another treatment being worked on 
experimentally is coating the leg portion 
of the hose with Silica Sol, which is a 
colloidal dispersion of sub-microscopic 
silica particles in water. It is applied di- 
rectly to the hose after it leaves the knit- 
ter, before looping and seaming. A de- 
gree of protection is afforded by its ten- 
dency to reduce slipping, and it subse- 
quently reduces the percentage of snags 
and pulls. Attempts have been made to 
apply Silica Sol on the knitting machine, 
but with little success because of the 
Silica Sol gumming up with the knitting 
oil. It has been found that the most prac- 
tical point for application is directly after 
the hose are knit. The only available 
method at this stage is to dip the hose 
into the solution, and follow with hydro- 
extraction. Because welts and feet are 
made from twisted sized P.V.A. nylon, 
these portions cannot te dipped. The size 
hardens upon drying and the twist is 
distorted. The dipping therefore must be 
done in such a way that welts and feet 
are not entered into the solution, It has 
been found that a 20% solution cf Silica 
Sol (cold) is the most satisfactory. After 
the hose have been dipped, a dozen pair 
at a time, they are wrapped in cotton 
cloth, with care to tie strings at each end 
of the leg to prevent excessive seepage 
of liquor onto welts and toes. The wrap- 
ped hose are hydro-extracted for about 
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30 seconds and after removing from the 
wrappings are hung up and dried. Then 
they go to the loopers and seamers, and 
proceed in the usual manner. 

Correctly done, this treatment has been 
shown to reduce snags and pulls about 
50%. It must be noted, however, that it 
takes some time to work out the proced- 
ure, and until operators become accus- 
tomed to it, they are likely to increase 
the percentage of snags by additional 
mechanical handling. The Silica Sol 
washes out in the scour and dyeing op- 
eration and offers no protection from that 
point on. 

Another attempt to reduce snags has 
been by sending 15 denier monofilament 
yarn out to rayon plants to have 10 turns 
per inch put in, followed by setting the 
twist and then P.V.A. sizing. While this 
is rather expensive, it has measurably re- 
duced snags and it produces more elastic 
hose. The twisting and sizing operation 
costs approximately $4.50 per pound, or 
about the same as the original nylon. 

The synthetic size application in throw- 
ing, and the Silica Sol after knitting, are to 
my knowledge being tried but experimen- 
tally. Results show, however, that they 
have possibilities. The Silica Sol applica- 
tion after knitting may seem rather crude 
in method. Thought has been given to a 
machine for its application. 


Looping and Seaming 


After knitting, the legs are placed in 
circular knit cotton tubes, which have 
been softened, and are delivered to the 
lcoping and seaming department in this 
manner. As it is necessary in this opera- 
tion to handle each stocking, the most im- 
portant things to watch are the opera- 
tor’s hands. A full time manicurist is on 
duty at all times in this department, con- 
tinually watching the condition of the op- 
erators’ hands. Hand creams and _ lotions 
are helpful to condition the skin, but we 
have found commercial grade glycerine 
as good as any hand cream, and very 
successful in the reduction of snags, Each 
operator has a bottle at her machine, and 
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is instructed to apply this to her hands 
every 15 or 20 minutes. In the use of 
any hand cream or glycerine, the danger is 
that operators neglect to keep their hands 
thoroughly lubricated at all times, and 
that as they work their hands become dry. 
We have experimented with application 
of a softening oil through a wick attach- 
ment on the knitting machine. The nylon 
thread runs through this wick and picks 
up oil, which is thereby transferred to 
the operator’s hands. In addition to keep- 
ing the operator’s hands soft, this system 
also has a softening effect on the P.V.A. 
size, so that in drying after pre-boarding 
it does not become so hard, and does not 
form sharp edges which would cause small 
snags in handling before dyeing. 

No rings or jewelry are allowed. If 
operators wear jewelry to work it is 
checked for safe keeping until the end of 
the day. All chairs, tables and anything 
the hose may contact are covered with a 
smooth nylon fabric. All these precau- 
tions, plus close supervision, are neces- 
sary in this department. 


Pre-Boarding 


Our forms are checked daily for rough 
spots which might inside snags. 
A size build-up may form, and such has 
been found to cause snagging. For this 
reason the sizing is washed off the forms 
periodically, and after washing the forms 
are again checked for rough spots. Our 
operators were wearing cotton gloves in 
this operation, but we found that size 
buildup on the gloves caused snags. This 
became costly as an operator would wear 
out as many as two pairs of gloves per 
day. The procedure was therefore discon- 
tinued and glycerine was used as in the 
looping and seaming departments. Nylon 
gloves were tried, but while successful 
from a wearing and snagging standpoint, 
they were found very slippery. For this 
reason production fell off, and they were 
discontinued. 

After the hose are pre-boarded, they 
are put in trays at the preboarding ma- 
chine, in a straight flat manner, to cool, 
then are shaken into dye bags. Checks 
are made for snags from each operator’s 
work. By this check it is esay to detect 
faulty boards or careless operators. Again 
close supervision is necessary. 


cause 


Dyeing 


In this operation, one of the most im- 
Portant things is selection of the proper 
kind of dye net. We have used various 
kinds, such as the commonly used muslin 
bag. We have found that this type does 
not stand up long, and occasionally will 
burst during the dyeing operation, caus- 
ing nearly every stocking to be snagged. 
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We selected a fine double mesh cotton 
bag, and from various tests have found 
this ideal for the purpose. The mesh is 
very fine, which allows for good pene- 
tration, and at the same time does not 
allow any part of the hose to come in 
contact with metal parts of the machine. 
Also important is that this type of bag 
will not float in a paddle machine, as 
will a muslin bag. 

The dye machine should be inspected 
to make sure there are no sharp objects 
protruding, large cracks in the corners, 
or seams in which a bag might become 
caught and torn. From 4 to 6 R.P.M. is 
a good machine speed for penetration and 
level dyeing. 

In sampling from the dye bag, it is 
well to have dye machine operators use 
rubber gloves to handle the hose; as most 
operators have rough hands, due to the 
nature of their work. 

After dyeing, the finish should be one 
which gives maximum _ snag-resistance, 
and imparts body and fullness without 
stiffness. This makes easier handling dur- 
ing mating and packing. After finishing 
the hose are placed in trucks lined with 
canvas, or a good grade of paper, and 
transferred to the extractors, which should 
be inspected periodically and kept clean. 
With good dye nets for protection, there 
is little chance of snagging in this op- 
eration. 

After extracting the goods are placed 
in lined trucks. As nylon is non-absor- 
bent, it dries rapidly, and must be cov- 
ered well to retain as much moisture as 
possible. We have found a plastic cloth 
best suited for this purpose. 


Finish Boarding 


Here again extreme care must be taken 
that all forms be perfectly smooth and 
that finish build-up be not allowed to 
cause inside snags. Again periodic clean- 
ing is necessary. All trays and parts of 
the machine which the hose might contact 
should be covered with plastic cloth. 

We discontinued use of cotton gloves 
in this operation, also as much the same 


faults were found as in pre-boarding. 
Continual inspection of the operator’s 
hands and the use of glycerine have 


proved successful. 

In brushing down the welts we were 
using a hair brush, but we found this 
was causing snags, because hairs would 
split. The brush was replaced by a quar- 
ter-inch felt pad folded over a 14” dowel, 
which proved very satisfactory. With this 
too, we found it impossible to snag the 
welts d x finish boarding. After the 
hose are boarded, the piler lays them 
out on smooth cardboard trays, These are 
put on smooth shelf trucks and delivered 
to the mating and packing departments. 
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Mating and Packing 


In this operation the same care is nec- 
essary, conditioning of hands with lo- 
tions and no jewelry. All tables should 
be of smooth, baked, white enamel; racks 
and chairs covered with nylon fabric; 
hands closely inspected, etc. These pre- 
cautions should, if carried out, reduce 
snagging to a minimum and result in more 
perfect hosiery. 


Discussion 
Question: Does Silica Sol reduce snags 
enough to warrant purchase of additional 
equipment for its application? 


Mr. Olson: The cost of such an opera- 
tion is nominal in comparison with that 


of the snags. 


Robert H. Smith: In what stages of op- 
eration do most snags occur, and how 
are dye bags scoured and softened? 


Mr. Olson: Snags begin with knitting; 
most occurring in looping and seaming, 
next in preboarding, involving handling. 
For cleaning a good grade of laundry 
soap is best, and any softening agent will 
do. The bag should be cleaned immed- 
iately after emptying, without drying 
which hardens material on the bag and 
subsequently causes snagging. 

Henry B. Dixon: Have you had ex- 
perience with 20 denier, 45 gauge, show- 
ing new picks as it comes from dyeing? 

Mr. Olson: The answer is in laying- 
out of the hose after pre-boarding. They 
should te laid out flat and allowed to 
dry thoroughly before bagging. 

Walter T. Sledge: What is the best way 
of removing a pre-boarded stocking from 
the form? 

Mr. Olson: Have operators grasp the 
heel and welt and come on up over the 
form. 

J. C. Whitt: How long do the hose re- 
main on the tray before being bagged? 


Mr. Olson: One to two hours. 


Frank Ferry: To what extent does the 
laying-out, rather than immediate packing, 
slow up production? 


Mr. Olson: Our chief concern is in re- 
ducing snags rather than in speeding pro- 
duction. I believe this procedure worth 
while in the long run, in reducing snags 
on hose which otherwise would have to 
be sold as seconds. 


Thomas A. Marlowe: Is anything being 
done on resin treatment before preboard- 
ing, at high curing temperature? 


Mr. 
uble and practically 
move, once you have cured them, It is 
necessary to use a water soluble mate- 
rial which will come off in the dye bath. 


Olson: Most resins become insol- 
impossible to re- 
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Non-Cellulosic Fibers Group Meeting— 


LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
DYEING AND FINISHING OF SYNTHETIC FIBERS* 


HE field of dyeing and finishing 

synthetic fibers is so broad that I 
doubt if anyone could possibly cover the 
subject, in major detail, in the time al- 
lotted. In this paper, any “man made” 
fiber will be considered synthetic, despite 
some contrary theories. 

There have been many new plants erect- 
ed in the past two years with modern 
and efficient machinery and buildings. The 
more progressive dyeing and finishing 
plants are continually scrapping inefficient 
machinery and processes to keep abreast 
of the latest developments in the field. 

Of course style and color in a fabric 
are today of prime importance. However, 
the war has taught everyone there is some- 
thing of importance in a yard of goods 
beyond what appears on the surface. The 
customer wants to know just what he 
can expect of a garment. Can it be worn 
in sunlight, or would it be safer for 
evening wear? Can it be kung in a closet 
without fear of fading, or must it be 
sealed in some specially constructed con- 
tainer? Will a raincoat actually shed rain, 
or will a heavy fog penetrate it? Will 
a bathing suit withstand the effects of 
chlorine and salt water? While he is sit- 
ting in his car, will his light clothing 
take on the hue of the upholstery? Will the 
results of cleaning give his young son a 
new wardrobe; or after expense of the 
“new look” for a female member of his 
family, will a cleaner return the “old 
look” plus an added blow to the budget? 

More thought is given today to final 
uses of fabrics, and gradual improvement 
in serviceability is evident. The more con- 
scious we become of end uses, the better 
will be the quality, and the happier the 
consumer. 


Pretreatments 


EMBOSSING.—Embossing is common 
practice on 100% acetate and acetate 
combinations. This is accomplished by 
passing the fabric through a squeeze, com- 
prised of a heated steel roller and a com- 





* Presented at Non-Cellulosic Fibers Group 
Meeting, Augusta National Convention, October 
22, 1948. 
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pressed paper or cotton roller, with a 
design engraved on the steel. This has 
little or no effect on other types of syn- 
thetic yarns. 

Nylon can be embossed by raising the 
temperature considerably higher than for 
acetates, or by embossing at normal tem- 
peratures and curing the fabric, so im- 
pressed, at temperatures between 435° F. 
and 460° F. The effect of this treatment 
depends on the construction and weight 
of material treated. 


SINGEING.—The modern singeing ma- 
chine has many advantages over its pre- 
decessor. On this newer equipment mate- 
rials are passed directly through the 
flame and over refractory surfaces. These 
machines are run at very high speeds, and 
turn out better quality than was possible 
with older equipment. 

It was almost impossible, with the old 
machines, to singe spun acetate or spun 
nylon without fusing the surface or cre- 
ating small burned heads. Now prac- 
tically any weight or density of these 
same fabrics can be singed without dif- 
ficulty; it most likely will be closer to 
the surface than was possible in the 
past. In using this equipment, one 
must know his particular machine, and 
through experience learn the  adjust- 
ments necessary in speed and flame size 
to obtain desired results. Quality work 
is now produced at speeds ranging from 
200 to 300 yards per minute, with only 
fifty percent of the gas capacity in use. 


HEAT SETTING.—In the setting of 
nylon, exact control over speed, tempera- 
ture, and exposure time is imperative. 

Many nylon fabrics are set by heat on 
the greige goods without scouring; but 
if they are to be finished in white or light 
shades, it is necessary to scour first, as the 
size and other residual matter may become 
set, making it very difficult to cleanse 
thoroughly after heat treatment. 

The fabric is usually set at temperatures 
between 435° F. and 460° F., with ex- 
posures ranging from 10 to 30 seconds, 
depending upon weight and density of 
the material. Installation of a cooling 
medium is important to this operation, 
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that action of heat may be stopped at a 
chosen point. 

Properly set nylon fabric has better 
resilience and crease resistance, desirable 
shrinkage control, improved dimensional 
stability, increased stretch resistance, and 
elimination or reduction of tight places 
from weaving. Setting gives a desirable 
handle, transforming che rather wet feel 
of unset fabric into a soft, velvety feel. 
These attributes are fairly permanent in 
nature, and are not destroyed by subse- 
quent laundering or ironing. They are 
produced without weakening the inher- 
ent strength of this unusual fiber. 

During the war the du Pont Company 
built a machine to set nylon at these ele- 
vated temperatures. Since then at least 
two other companies have built machines 
to handle this fabric at increased speeds, 
with finer temperature control. 


GLASS.—The Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation has developed a method of 
heat setting woven glass fabric at tem- 
peratures between 1200° F. and 1250° F. 
They subsequently treat with a silicone 
type resin, which imparts to the fabric a 
soft, flexible feel, and seems to relax the 
fibers, giving them greater abrasion re- 
sistance. This also eliminates mark-off, so 
apparent in the past. 

It is believed such treatment will elimi- 
nate all objections in the drapery field 
where most of this matzria! is used. 


SCOURING.—To most people scour- 
ing is the simple problem of washing out 
dirt, yet in dyeing and finishing its im- 
portance cannot be over-emphasized. As 
mentioned many times before, it is ex- 
tremely important to work with clean 
greige goods. It makes little difference 
from where the dirt comes. Its presence 
leads to inferior quality through the 
need of vigorous pretreatments and ex- 
tended scouring. 

In scouring synthetic fabrics, oils, sizes 
and soaps must be completely removed, 
and maximum shrinkage attained, if one 
would minimize later problems. There 
are possibly a thousand detergents, alka- 
lies, bleaches, wetting agents and other 
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chemicals sold to the textile trade for this 
purpose, and no doubt all have their 
places in the field. Many help penetration, 
allowing the operator to speed up equip- 
ment. Others are adept in removing stub- 
born greases and waxes. Some are used 
merely to starch. Through research and 
cooperation between manufacturers and 
dyehouse chemists, there has been remark- 
able improvement in stability and diges- 
tive powers of well known brands of 
enzymes. 

As mentioned before, the chemicals used 
must ke thoroughly washed out. If this 
is not done, a residue left in the fabric 
may cause trouble in dveing and finish- 
ing. As one reads the literature on what 
this or that product will do, he wonders 
why there are still problems, and why he 
must look continually for experienced 
“trouble shooting” personnel. 

Fortunately there are still a few who 
agree with me, that old fashioned scour- 
ing, with a low titer soap and soft water, 
Zeolite-treated if mecessary, has merits 
which some over-look. This is not meant 
to infer that plain soap and water will do 
everything necessary. It is but my conten- 
tion that this makes a good basic scouring 
solution, to be supplemented by cures for 
special ills. The pH of soap has a habit 
of dropping in continuous machine opera- 
tions, and it is necessary to remedy this 
by the addition of mild alkalies. 

Outside of the various pretreatments 
of synthetic fabrics, there is nothing which 
affects the final appeatance of a fabric 
more than scouring. It might be more 
accurate to call this the “crepeing” or 
“shrinkage” operation. In scouring, the 
appearance of the material is developed, 
giving the shrinkage and face originally 
intended by the fabric construction expert. 

There are so many ways of scouring that 
it is practical to mention only a few, and 
the effect of these on final quality. 

Possibly the oldest is the hank or skein 
method, which gives slow crepeing action 
with rise in temperature of the bath. The 
opposite of this is the continuous machine 
in which goods drop directly into a boil- 
ing liquor. This gives fast crepeing action 
and usually the greatest possible shrink- 
age. There are numerous modifications of 
the latter, wherein slides and drums, hot 
or cold, precede the hot scouring liquor. 
By proper manipulation it is possible to 
change the final appearance of the cloth 
completely at this point and _ usually 
shrinkage is also considerable. 

Most of the flat qualities, such as taf- 
fetas, twills, and satins, are scoured on 
the dye jig, an operation carried on from 
beam to beam under tension. This gives 
the cloth a rather flat appearance, with 
very little shrinkage. Glass fabric, which 
has no shrinkage, also is scoured by this 
method. 
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Special fabrics such as velvets are usual- 
ly treated on single or double stars. In 
this operation the selvages are pinned to 
a frame, and the goods are either submerg- 
ed vertically or rotated horizontally in a 
standing bath. It is always necessary to 
have the pins adjustable, so that allow- 
ance can be made for normal shrinkage. 

Rough treatments are not permissible 
on many of these sensitive yarns. Be- 
cause of their delicate nature they must 
be handled with utmost care, on equip- 
ment designed to eliminate severe stresses 
and strains. Their plastic nature gives 
added opportunity to change the entire 
appearance of a fabric by variation of 
machine, time, and temperature. 

Without fear of being repetitious, let 
me say here that there is no substitute 
for a good washing after scouring. Plenty 
of soft water to remove residual dirt or 
chemical will pay dividends in subse- 
quent treatments. This statement is not 
confined to scouring, but holds true for 
any chemical treatment, wet scouring, dye- 
ing or finishing. A dyeing and finishing 
plant which does not have good washing 
facilities, and soft waver to spare, had 
better look for a new plant site. It will 
be cheaper in the long run. 


Dyeing 


The fascinating occupation of dyeing 
was started thousands of years ago by 
applying extracts from flowers, trees, ber- 
ries, shrubs and roots, usually to animal 
or vegetable fibers. Within the past cen- 
tury or two, the chemist has created dyes 
and pigments suitable for dyeing any- 
thing from oranges *o houses. As the 
colors extracted from shrubs and roots 
varied in fastness, so also the new coal tar 
dyes varied in their peculiarities. 

One must bear in mind there is no 
dye made that is fast to everything. How- 
ever, with proper selection it is possible 
to apply color that will last almost as 
long as the fabric to which applied. Near- 
ly every color group, including pigments, 
is now used commercially on synthetic 
fibers. Neither the fibers, nor many of 
the dyes, were known one-hundred years 
ago. 

You have heard much of continuous 
dyeing ranges which «urn out huge yard- 
age of vat dyed fabrics. These, however, 
do not lend themselves to small lots, 
which are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception in the high style field. Millions 
of yards of synthetic material are still 
being dyed on the dye beck or jig. 

Extreme care and supervision are nec- 
essary in the planning of dye formulas 
and in the application of color. Selection 
of dye assists, and preparation of the fab- 
ric before adding color, vary considerably 
from one fabric construction to another. 
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Sudden temperature changes, in general, 
are not conducive to good results. In dye- 
ing acetate fabrics two main problems 
are fume fading and wash fastness. The 
azo type blue is still the best known color 
to use for resistance to fumes; however, 
this color has very poor light fastness. A 
new imported color is now available in 
small quantities. This has extremely good 
resistance to gases, also light fastness is 
slightly better than the azo type. 

For many years, inhibitors have been 
applied in finishing operations, but the 
older inhibitors, in general, reduced light 
fastness of the color, and were lost com- 
pletely in one or two dry cleanings. There 
are now better inhibitors, which do not 
affect color fastness and better stand both 
washing and dry cleaning. One must ap- 
ply just the proper percentage to pro- 
tect the particular shade or percentage of 
color in a combination remembering that 
goods containing 80 percent acetate need 
considerably more material protection 
than those containing 30 percent acetate. 

For fastness to gas fading, one must 
consider the particular construction also 
because some goods expose more acetate 
on the face than do others. 

In reference to wash fastness, though 
many fabrics today can only be dry 
cleaned, there is at least one company 
working on the application of soluble 
vats to acetate, with preliminary work 
promising for light and medium shades. 

In dyeing nylon, acetate colors were 
used on most goods during the war and 
some time thereafter. Some experimental 
work in New England with chrome col- 
ors looked promising, but apparently the 
operation was too tedious to be prac- 
tical.“A good range of colors developed 
since then gives exceptional light, wash, 
and crock fastness on nylon. It is im- 
portant that dyes on nylon stand up in 
use as long as the excellent fabric. 

Many complaints have been made, from 
time to time, about unsatisfactory results 
from color which was supposed to have 
had extremely good fastness qualifications, 
and it has been found, on more than 
one occasion, that the reason for the 
poor results could be traced to poor appli- 
cation of the color. Time and tempera- 
ture are extremely important in improving 
fastness qualifications. 

In the hustle of the modern dye plant 
color is added and a match attained in a 
very short time. It becomes difficult for 
a dyer to avoid the common impulse to 
wash up the lot, when it would be better 
to run longer, giving the color a chance 
to penetrate the yarn. Where a final color 
addition has not been given time to pene- 
trate, you will find on the surface of the 
fabric considerable color which migrates 
readily, creating such problems as crock- 
ing and bleeding. 
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Cross dyeing effects have been utilized 
to a great extent in the past few years, 
and are being used more and more with 
solution-dyed and fast-dyed yarns. These 
yarns are woven into the greige goods, 
and the dyer subsequently cross dyes one 
or two colors, giving a pleasant multiple 
effect. Tinsel also is used in conjunction 
with synthetic combinations. In the past 
this was made of brass, bronze, or alu- 
minum foil, which many acids and 
bases would affect, giving a tarnished 
appearance. Today the tinsel effect is pro- 
duced with a cellulosic covering, which 
gives reasonable protection against han- 
dling in wet operations. It should be re- 
membered, however, that acetate colors 
dye the cellulosic coverirg. 

Finishing 

In finishing piece goods various resin- 
ous treatments produce all sorts of re- 
sults, such as soft and firm hands, water 
repellency, resilience, shrinkage control, 
abrasion resistance, slip proofing and pre- 
vention of seam slippage, porosity varia- 
tions, and permanent moiré and ciré. 
Though millions of yards of resin treated 
materials have been produced commer- 
cially, I will mention but a few of the 
interesting aspects of this development. 

The ordinary urea-formaldehyde proc- 
ess, which consists of applying the resin, 
drying, curing and washing, is now com- 
mon practice in almost every finishing 
plant. 

The aldehyde process, better known un- 
der the trade name of Sanforset, or the 
glyoxal method of treating viscose rayon, 
gives definite advantage in shrinkage con- 
trol. The key points in this process are: 

1. Uniform cleanliness and pH of 

goods to be treated. 

2. Accurate timing and control of tem- 
perature in the cure. 

3. Good control of the tensions in- 
volved in final drying and framing 
operations. 

The melamine treatments are usually 
considered to give wash fastness which is 
superior to the urea-formaldehyde, but 
the cost of melamine is somewhat higher. 

The Germans developed a new prod- 
uct called Kaurit AF, a glyoxal urea-for- 
maldehyde product, the application of 
which is considerably easier than that of 
some other resinous materials. It is prac- 
tically free from formaldehyde odors and 
washing is unnecessary. When properly 
applied, it has extremely good wash fast- 
ness. Due to the prohibitive cost of manu- 
facturing the resin, jt is not at present 
a major factor in finishing. 

A problem with most resins applied to- 
day is the retention of chlorine, parti- 
cularly on whites where the average 
laundry finds it necessary to use this 
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bleaching agent. Resins that retain chlor- 
ine are detrimental to fabrics because they 
release acids as they dry, thus lowering 
the tensile strength and usually giving a 
yellowish tint to the fabric. 

Acetone formaldehyde resin, used with 
an alkaline catalyst, is one of the few 
non-chlorine retaining resins which can 
be used in finishing at present. However, 
this product has certain other shortcom- 
ings, and must be controlled with extreme 
care to eliminate over-curing, which will 
yellow the fabric. 

Practically every finishing plant now 
uses cationic and anionic softeners in 
place of the older finishing oils used in 
the silk trade in the ’20’s and early °30’s. 
These softeners are more durable, and 
not readily removed in the first washing 
or dry cleaning to which the fabric may 
be subjected. 

Mechanical operations in finishing have 
not changed much over the years, except 
for more efficient equipment and accurate 
controls to speed up production and give 
more uniform results. 


Machinery and Controls 


As mentioned earlier, great advances 
have been made in the development of 
equipment for dyeing and finishing plants. 
Although I can not mention all of them, 
I shall enumerate a few with possibili- 
ties in present operation and future de- 
velopment. 

The setting equipment, for heat treat- 
ment of nylon or glass, has been men- 
tioned before. It is believed such equip- 
ment will be used extensively in the next 
two or three years on all types of nylon 
and glass fabrics. Most work done on a 
production basis with nylon has been on 
knitted hosiery on forms, or on flat woven 
piece goods; however, progress has been 
made on knitted nylon piece goods, indi- 
cating desirability in the Tricot field. 

The high speed singeing machine, using 
refractory burners, with proper controls 
for speed and safety, has been tried by 
many finishing plants and proved satis- 
factory. It will no doubt be used ex- 
tensively in the immediate future, until 
some better method is devised. 

Scouring equipment such as the loop 
type continuous machir.e, the continuous 
roll scouring machine, the continuous jig 
type, and multiple units of the Williams 
machine have proved that, with few ex- 
ceptions, any type of fabric can be scoured 
on continuous machines at minimum ex- 
pense and maximum efficiency. 

The new Tensitrol equipment, devel- 
oped by the Rodney Hunt Machine Com- 
pany, is supposed to reduce tension, there- 
by making it possible to wash or dye ma- 
terial flat or in rope form continuously. 
This machine is a new development which 
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seems to have good possibilities for the 
future. 

Various temperature and cycle controls 
are now available for all types of wet 
treatment, so it is possible to set up a 
standard formula and repeat the identical 
cycle at will. Almost every manufacturer 
of open dye becks has, today, a com- 
pletely enclosed type which economizes 
steam and attains higher temperatures 
than possible in open machines. Open 
dye jigs can be, and are being covered, 
although not many machine manufactu- 
rers have totally enclosed jigs in their 
line. For high temperature dyeing these 
do an excellent job. 

A new type of suction drum is avail- 
able which reduces tension during this 
operation. Goods no longer have to be 
pulled over a slotted or perforated suc- 
tion pipe, but are driven over a perfor- 
ated pipe, which in itself is the drive 
roller. 

High speed loopers serve where the old 
type eccentric cam looper would be im- 
practical, because the terrific speed would 
shake it apart. 

To the conventional extractor controls 
have been added, for speed of basket, 
safety of operation, and automatic tim- 
ing. 

Modern dyeing and finishing padders 
and calenders, with pneumatic and hy- 
draulic controls, have helped dyer and 
finisher to reproduce a given quality 
consistently. 

The increased efficiency of drying equip- 
ment and totally enclosed frames has been 
stepped up tremendously in recent years. 
Work now in process by makers of auto- 
matic moisture controllers will no doubt 
surpass anything done before. 

The high speed automatic frame opener 
produced in this country under English 
patents has proved extremely satisfactory. 
This equipment was designed for pin 
frame operations, but with slight changes 
has become extremely useful on clip 
frames. 

The over-fed pin frame is a new de- 
velopment. Although there are not yet 
many machines operating in our coun- 
try, it looks as though it will become more 
widely used. It has advantages in controll- 
ing shrinkage without depending on the 
human element. 

Modern auxiliary equipment such as 
sewing machines, examining tables, doub- 
ling and tubing machines, increase ef- 
ficiency and accuracy in volume produc- 
tion. 

It is believed that the last four or five 
years have seen greatest improvement in 
the textile dyeing and finishing equipment 
field than in the previous twenty or thirty 
years. 


(Concluded on Page P84) 
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Non-Cellulosic Fibers Group Meeting— 


CONSUMER COMPLAINTS FROM NEW 
FABRICS AND FINISHES* 


LEE G. JOHNSTON 





American Institute of Laundering, Joliet, Illinois 


WELCOME the opportunity of meeting 
eee this group, for though it some- 
times appears that the laundry industry 
is on the opposite side of the fence from 
the textile industry, we really work for 
the same customer. In fact the laundry in- 
dustry is often called the maintenance 
branch of the textile industry. I want to 
urge ever closer cooperation between pro- 
duction and maintenance. It is your job to 
produce fabrics with colors, finishes nd 
styles to suit the consumer, and it is the 
laundry’s job to recondition these fabrics 
after soiling has made them temporarily 
unfit for use. Both groups are serving the 
same customer, and gentlemen, the cus- 
tomer is boss. 

The laundry is closer to the boss than 
is dyer, finisher or mill operator, and gets 
quicker reaction to dissatisfaction, but if 
you yourselves put out a fabric with un- 
appealing color or unsatisfactory finish, 
just as surely will somebody take a loss 
on it, because the boss won’t buy it. 
Producer and reconditioner must work to 
keep the consumer happy. To be effec- 
tive we must cooperate. 

To illustrate the need of cooperation I 
might tell a story even at risk of its being 
old to you. I asked the toastmaster of 
our last year’s banquet to lend me his 
Irish dialect but he thought he might 
need it. So you will have to take it 
straight. 

Mike and friend Pat were riding a tan- 
dem bicycle when they came to a steep 
hill, As they reached the top Mike, out 
of breath and weary said, “Pat, that was 
a steep one. I was afraid we wouldn’t 
make it.” 

Said Pat, “It was that. We’d have roHed 
back if I hadn’t kept my foot on the 
brake.” This kind of cooperation we don’t 
want. 

This meeting gives me opportunity to 
present some problems with fabrics and 
finishes which produce consumer com- 
plaints. Knowing their existence you may 
be able to overcome them, and help us to 
make a happier consumer. 





* Presented at Non-Cellulosic Fibers Group 
— Augusta National Convention, October 
“é, 48 
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Laundry operators get many complaints, 
of which some are justified and some are 
due to the customer’s own error. Some, 
however, are attributable to a defect in 
the article which makes it non-launder- 
able. It is of this group that I would 
talk today. I am not speaking as a preacher 
to condemn you for your sins, but rather 
to show you the other side of the picture. 

The AIL is in a position to learn of 
these complaints because one of the ser- 
vices offered to laundries in our associa- 
tion is what might be called a referee 
service. Our laboratories will examine any 
fabric or garment which has caused com- 
plaint and report to the laundry the cause. 
Thus we get all types of complaint from 
many parts of this country, and some from 
Europe, South Africa, Australia and New 
Zealand. In 1948 we shall have received 
3,500 packages of compiaint-causing ar- 
ticles, many holding several problems. 

Of these 3,500 about a third will in- 
volve complaints arising from faulty man- 
ufacturing; shrinkage, damage from poor 


sewing, gas fading, chlorine retention, 
poor color fastness. 
Shrinkage now seems the source of 


more complaints than previously. It is 
not known whether this comes from de- 
crease in quantity of preshrunk fabric 
produced, or increase in consumer knowl- 
edge that shrinkage can be overcome. 
What the consumer in general doesn’t 
know, is that shrinkage characteristics of 
cellulosic woven fabrics are determined 
by fabric treatment in manufacturing and 
finishing. Many still blame the laundry 
if a shirt shrinks from loose fit to choking 
the first time laundered. We haven’t been 
able to educate the consumer to the fact 
that a cotton fabric with inherent tend- 
ency to shrink when washed, is going to 
shrink regardless of how washed. The 
laundry operator does know this, and 
will refuse to pay claims on shrinkage, 
Occasionally the laundry does pay one 
of these claims, making a so called policy 
settlement with the attitude, “It’s not my 
fault but this is a good customer.” More 
often it will refer the customer to the 
retailer. The retailer does have a respon- 
sibility to the purchaser. If a garment which 
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may require washing is sold as of a given 
size, it should hold that size after wash- 
ing. Sale at a given measurement implies 
that the article will maintain that meas- 
urement, within reasonable limits, through 
the normal use and washing of its ser- 
viceable life. 

I have been speaking of general, overall 
shrinkage. That is only one of the shrink- 
age complaints which your customer 
brings to the laundry. 

When asked what thoughts they would 
convey to those responsible for produc- 
tion of the fabrics they are handling, 
laundrymen said, “Tell them about shrink- 
age.” They said be sure to mention local- 
ized shrinkage, as when towels with 
corded borders are washed. You know the 
problem. Towels with specially woven 
border or stripe containing yarns of dif- 
ferent shrinkage properties, shrink in 
washing so the stripe becomes a tight 
band. The towel achieves that hour glass 
figure desirable in the lady consumer but 
quite unsightly in the towel. Because 
this shrinkage takes place in washing, 
the customer unjustly asks the laundry to 
replace the towel. The same complaint 
applies to some few other articles of 
novelty weave, such as fancy tablecloths 
and curtains. 

“Tell them,” said the laundryowner, 
“about the Vinyon problem.” That came 
from improper choice of fabric for a 
given end use, probably a minor group in 
the classification of complaints. I recall 
a knit “T” shirt made of Vinyon. Being 
white, it was washed with white wearing 
apparel and finished by tumbling. The 
temperature near the end of drying was 
around 200° F. 

The garment shrank from a size 40 to 
that suitable for a small doll, This of 
course was due to poor judgment in the 
cutter up, with no reflection on the fiber. 
It is generally understood that the manu- 
facturer of this fiber tries to maintain 
control over end use, to keep it from 
unsuitable uses. 

“Bring to their attention,” said the 
laundryowners, “the difficulties we now 
have with collars.” I realize my audience 
has few members involved in the design 
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and marketing of shirts, but let me say 
just a word about the stay pocket collar. 
Shirts with this type of collar are handled 
just as others, in laundering, and are 
starched or not starched at the customer's 
request. It so happens that the stay pocket 
collar construction does not lend itself 
well to a starched finish. If the collar be 
starched, sewing thread forming the stay 
pocket makes objectionable glazed marks. 
To prevent this the laundry could omit 
starch. But the owner may object, wanting 
a starched collar. Obviously this shirt is 
made to be used with soft collar, and 
should be sold only to a consumer who 
asks for a soft collar. Apparently what 
is needed in this instance is consumer edu- 
cation and sales personnel instruction. 
There has been considerable discussion 
about this collar, and shirt collar shrink- 
age in general. In one of the trade papers 
there was an article on shirt finishing in 
which laundries were held responsible for 
collar shrinkage. It was stated that tumb- 
ling of shirts was the cause of excessive 
shrinkage. I would like to correct that 
false impression. 

Tumbling is a drying operation. Gar- 
ments are placed in a perforated revolv- 
ing cylinder which lifts and drops them 
so they float to the botton on a current of 
previously heated air. There is involved a 
certain flexing of yarns and relaxation of 
tension so that stretched fabrics may be 
expected to shrink. But this type of 
drying is used for towels, knit underwear 
and other soft items, and is not a part 
of shirt finishing routine. So tumbling 
is not responsible for shirt collar shrink- 
age. 

“Tell them,” the laundrymen - said, 
“about the damage from vat dyes.” 

Remember I am _ not giving you 
“don’t’s.” I will not say “don’t use vats.” 
I am merely pointing out problems pre- 
sented by some textile products and giv- 
ing you a look at the other side of the 
picture, the side the laundry and the con- 
sumer see. 

The laundry industry appreciates vat 
dyes because they decrease the danger of 
bleeding colors; but there are problems 
with vat dyes which unjustifiably bring 
upon the laundry the wrath of the house- 
wife. Some vat prints weaken a fabric 
as it is used. In garments sent to the 
laboratory areas printed with vat dyes, 
have been so weak that a finger could 
easily be pushed through. Other areas, 
white or other colors, would be strong. 
In some cases the garments have been 
new, in others damage has developed only 
after long service. This shows up occa- 
sionally regardless of whether items are 
washed at home or in a laundry. We 
have been unable to trace the difficulty to 
any specific dye since many have shown 
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not always react this way. 


Similar is the effect sometimes noticed 
when vat printed curtains or drapes are 
exposed to sunlight. Often individual col- 
ors in a pattern will so weaken the fabric 
that mild washing or dry cleaning will 
cause breaks. Since the breaks appeared 
in washing, or at least in the laundry, the 
customer thinks some laundering process 
responsible for the damage. Usually the 
laundry can give an explanation satis- 
factory to the customer, but at times it 
has taken a court decision to convince a 
consumer that holes in but the yellow or 
Orange spots came not from improper 
laundering. 

“Tell them” said another laundryman, 
“about fast colors that lose depth of shade 
on washing.” 

What he referred to were vat prints on 
tablecloths or napkins, sold as vat dye 
prints which all the public has come to 
expect of such fabrics. When washed they 
may lose nearly 50% of their depth. 
Bright borders or insignia on many com- 
mercial linens react this way, because 
the good vat dyes are printed on the 
surface and friction in washing rubs 
them off. By keeping the print on the 
surface you do get better color value and 
more mileage from your vat dyes, but 
you produce an inferior product. “But is 
the friction necessary in washing?” you 
ask. YES. Following the reports of our 
research committee on color fastness to 
washing you will recall that much of 
its work has been toward increasing fric- 
tion in washing tests. You can wet two 
fabrics in a detergent solution and get a 
comparison of color bleeding for two 
dyes, but if there be no mechanical action 
or friction, you can not duplicate any 
reasonable type of cotton washing. What 
is more important, you would remove lit- 
tle soil, if soil were present. What we 
need is a print to stay on a fabric washed 
for removal of soél, not just a print to 
withstand soaping for removal of soluble 
parts of printing paste. 

“Tell them,” the laundry operators 
said, “of the problems in resin treated 
fabrics.” 

These first arose in the late 1930's as 
many of you recall better than I. Re- 
cently, with general interest in plastics 
and resins, there has been a demand for 
resins in the treatment of fabrics. 

There is of course increasing use of 
resin treatments for producing shrink re- 
sistant wools. These, it would seem, have 
helped fill an actual need. The consumer 
wants wool that can be washed at home 
without felting or shrinkage. The laun- 
dries as service organizations, washing 
woolens for the consumer, also welcome 
this improvement. 
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Rayons and lightweight cottons are be. 
ing treated with resins to give crease re. 
sistance and body. Sometimes this too 
means a welcome advance in quality. But 
resins with chlorine retentive properties 
on white rayon or cotton, are not wel- 
comed by the consumer washing these 
items at home, or by the laundry. In wash. 
ing white cottons it is necessary to use 
a small amount of chlorine bleach to main. 
tain whiteness of fiber and remove stains. 
This is not always used on rayons, though 
it may be necessary to use bleach occa. 
sionally for stain removal. Certain resins 
absorb chlorine from this bleaching treat- 
ment and hold it regardless of rinsing, Yel- 
lowing, fabric damage, or both may re- 
sult, depending upon the resin involved. 

Apparently the more bleach used the 
greater the discoloration. This is serious 
for the laundry, but worse for the house- 
wife washing at home. Her quantity of 
bleach as of other supplies, is less care- 
fully controlled, and discoloration there- 
fore may be greater. The laundry mem- 
ber of our association can send such 
items to our laboratory for explanation, 
but the housewife is stuck with the prob- 
lem. She has been washing shirts for 
years without trouble and when this 
color develops she immediately suspects 
there is something wrong with the fab- 
ric. We have received white shirts with 
this yellow discoloration from laundries 
which had in turn received them from a 
housewife who washed them at home, 


This problem has become increasingly 
important in the last year, not only in 
lightweight or pique shirts, but in dresses, 
curtains and various other garments and 
fabrics. 

While I am not specifically represent- 
ing the Certified Washable Seal Program 
of the American Institute of Laundering, 
I can assure you their department would 
be glad to work with you in any pre-test- 
ing program. Thousands of dollars may 
be saved and goodwill retained by such 
a program, which eliminates costly re- 
turns of items found not launderable. 

I have brought to your attention vari- 
ous problems arising from the decisions 
which you gentlemen make. A _ pre-test- 
ing program would have obviated these 
problems. The laundry industry asks that 
you give it consideration when you make 
decisions on production methods, dyes and 
finishes, and as Mike might have said to 
his friend, on the next hill, “Please keep 
yeur foot off that brake.” 


Discussion 
Question: Would a colored gingham 
finished with chlorine retentive resin be 
likely to cause complaints because of 
chlorine retention? 
(Continued on Page P76) 
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General Technical Meeting— 


Cotton Symposium— 


MODERN TRENDS IN PIECE-GOODS 
PREPARATION, DYEING AND FINISHING* 


HAT we think is the most impor- 

tant trend that has taken place in 
the piece-goods industry over recent years 
is neither mechanical nor chemical. This 
major trend is the general and whole- 
hearted adoption by the industry of tech- 
nically trained personnel and _ scientific 
operating methods. It is with considerable 
interest that we note the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of chemists and en- 
gineers who are taking their place in 
the textile field. Such technical person- 
nel are devoting their activities to in- 
ventions and improvements in dyes and 
chemicals, new machine designs, improv- 
ed electrical drives, and better instru- 
mentation. Application techniques are al- 
so rapidly becoming better understood 
and carried out with increased “know- 
how.” 


Continuous Processing 


Continuous processing methods in 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing consti- 
tute a second major trend. 


BLEACHING.—About a decade ago, 
the first continuous peroxide bleaching 
range for cotton goods was installed in 
a finishing plant, but today we have sev- 
eral bleaching systems for both rope and 
open-width preparation. 

Early ranges were originally planned to 
produce bleached whites on light-weight 
cottons in the rope form, but it was not 
considered possible to run heavy fabrics, 
combed yarn materials or goods intended 
for dyeing. Modern ranges will bleach 
whites and prepare goods for dyeing eco- 
nomically and rapidly. 

Rope range speeds of 250-300 YPM, 
even for medium and heavy-weight goods 
are now taken as a matter of course. It 
is obvious that engineers have spent a 
lot of time on machine design and mate- 
rials of construction to make this pos- 
sible. 

Electrical engineers with D.C, soft mo- 





* Presented at General Technical Meeting, 
Cotton Symposium, Augusta National Conven- 
tion. October 21, 1948. 
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tor drives, operating from individual mo- 
tor generator sets, have solved the prob- 
lem of running the various bleach range 
units in synchronism at these high speeds. 
Such drives also serve to make possible 
the high speed dyeing and finishing 
ranges of today. 


WASHING.—Until recently, washing 
of goods had not been given the atten- 
tion this operation deserves. In the op- 
eration of continuous bleach ranges, it 
was found that efficient washing was a 
“must”, particularly after the caustic 
steaming stage. At this point, it must be 
remembered we have done little to re- 
move the natural impurities from the 
cloth but have only carried out such re- 
actions as to put them in a removable 
condition. We have softened and swollen 
the various pectins, proteins and starches, 
saponified and partially emulsified the 
fats and waxes present and broken open 
motes, Early practice was to run the 
goods in a tight strand washer with cold 
water. The cold water promptly tended 
to congeal the whole mass of impurities, 
rendering their removal difficult. Since 
cold water is also a rather poor means of 
removing caustic soda, excess quantities 
of both the natural impurities and caus- 
tic were often carried into the peroxide 
saturator. This meant an increased perox- 
ide demand, as well as an unstable, and at 
times, uncontrollable saturator bath, so 
that the bleach could be costly and non- 
uniform. 

We have today several new washers 
which are definite advances in this field. 
All of these washers use hot water, and 
in addition, try to get as much mechan- 
ical agitation as possible, so as to force 
the wash water through the cloth, whether 
it be in rope or open-width form. 


One washer is a tight strand type with 
three compartments and counter-flow of 
water. Hot water enters at the delivery 
end of the washer which is equipped 
with open-slatted stainless steel reels, top 
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and bottom. The bottom reels create con- 
siderable turbulence, thus forcing the 
water through the cloth. 

We are all familiar with the Williams 
unit as a washer for open-width goods. 
Here the cloth passes through hot water 
in narrow slots. The speed of the cloth 
in this confined space also causes consid- 
erable turbulence, so that the wash liquor 
is forced through the fabric. 


The Tensitrol washer uses hot water 
and has the bottom rolls driven so that 
the cloth is slack while in the wash water. 
This condition causes agitation and since 
the cloth is in a relaxed condition, there 
is a high transfer of water through the 
goods, whether in rope or open width 
form, 

Needle sprays with high pressure, forc- 
ing the wash-water through a fabric are 
also being used on open-width washers. 
A new washer, in which the cloth is car- 
ried through tubes at high speeds is under 
experiment. In another type, also under 
development, the cloth passes in open 
width between two perforated plates of 
small areas. Hot water is forced through 
the openings in the top plate, and is 
pulled through the cloth on the bottom, 
vacuum side, by means of a pump. 

The use of high temperatures and the 
reduction in the water to cloth ratio is a 
most important trend in this phase of 
processing. Whether a washer uses 25 
GPM or 75 GPM is not necessarily the 
whole answer as to its efficiency. The 
question is, what is the number of gal- 
lons of water used per pound of cloth, 
in terms of percent removal of chemicals 
or impurities? Some washers today use as 
little as one gallon of water per pound 
cloth, with a higher efficiency rating, 
than 3 or 4 gallons on older types. 


DYEING.—In dyeing, we find continu- 
ous methods of color application are defi- 
nitely the trend. Formerly a limitation 
in applying vat colors continuously was 
depth of shade. Medium and heavy shades 
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could not be made by continuous reduced 
methods, employing low temperatures, 
due primarily to short booster time, The 
size of boosters was increased with a re- 
sulting heavier shade, but also a higher 
chemical cost, and with some dye combi- 
nations, an undesirable surface dyeing ef- 
fect as well as poor fastness and color 
yield. 

The first advance in this procedure was 
padding the color on in pigment form 
and drying. When the goods entered the 
booster, there was far less wash-off and 
surface dyeing, along with improved 
fastness. Also, medium and heavy shades 
were made possible. However, short com- 
mercial runs of several thousand yards 
is not too practical for the big booster 
ranges, both because of chemical cost and 
loss of time in changing shades. 

Two developments in color application, 
the pad-steam method and the Williams 
unit, appeared almost simultaneously. 
Their unique feature is the high tempera- 
ture fixation of dyes in a matter of sec- 
onds, either in a steam atmosphere or 
short-volume chemical bath. All types of 
colors, such as directs, sulfurs, vats and 
naphthols can be applied on these ranges 
when properly designed. However, for 
small lots and certain shades, jig appli- 
cation of dyes is still in favor and will be 
for a long time. 


FINISHING.—In this field, the trend 
also has been towards range hook-ups and 
higher speeds. This means drying ma- 
chines such as tenters, cans, loop and lay 
dryers and curing equipment for resins 
and water-repellents, must be built with 
greater precision and made of metals that 
will stand high speeds and high tempera- 
tures as well as corrosive chemicals. Syn- 
chronism of units is most necessary and 
D.C. variable voltage drives aid mate- 
rially in finishing range operation. 

Dry can ranges now operate at pres- 
sures of 35 to 50 Ibs., with cans made of 
stainless steel. Air dryers are made with 
compact housings designed to keep heat 
losses to a minimum. Air circulation sys- 
tems have been redesigned so that the 
“dead air” layer next to the wet cloth can 
be moved away more readily. 

Both direct and indirect gas or oil-fired 
dryers are meeting with increasing favor 
in the drying field, especially on cotton 
goods. The same can be said of the “bur- 
ner” type of heater, often used as a booster 
on existing equipment. 

In the chemical end, the increased in- 
terest in resins for the stabilization and 
crush-proofing of cotton fabrics is a dis- 
tinct trend, Various other resin types are 
meeting favor in finishing, because of 
such properties as resistance to laundry- 
ing, clarity of film and ability to improve 
“body or hand”. 
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Controls and Instrumentation 


It is needless to say that controls and 
instrumentation constitute a major trend 
in our industry and without them, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
operate our continuous range set-ups ef- 
ficiently. 


BLEACHING.—On both the caustic 
soda and peroxide saturators, mainten- 
ance of level and temperature is impor- 
tant for uniform impregnation. Caustic 
baths are generally run hot (180-200° F.). 
This high temperature aids the impreg- 
nation of the goods and entering the 
cloth hot into the steaming section saves 
both time and steam there. On the bleach- 
ing end, it is undesirable to heat the per- 
oxide bath much over 120°-130° F., due 
to excessive peroxide decomposition; 
therefore, the entering cloth temperature 
must not be too high. Recording tempera- 
ture and level controllers aid in main- 
taining proper conditions. 

Loading of saturator and washer nips 
should and can be accurately controlled. 
This has been made possible by the posi- 
tive air-set and spring-set loading of nips, 
permitting varying degrees of pressure to 
be applied as desired. For example, in 
caustic steaming, best results are obtained 
when the goods enter the steamer with 
a 90-100% wet pick-up. On the peroxide 
end, much lower pick-ups, 50-60%, seem 
to give better results. The highest pos- 
sible expression of water is always de- 
sirable before entering a saturator and 
when leaving the range on to the drying 
equipment. Load indicators help the op- 
erator to control moisture content uni- 
formly. 

Steam pressure, steam flow and main- 
tenance of a uniform temperature in the 
steaming units are very necessary. These 
conditions can be attained by pressure 
regulating valves, recording steam flow 
meters and temperature regulating con- 
trollers, all synchronized together. Such 
controls afford uniformity as regards heat 
distribution and also may reduce the 
amount of steam consumed by a consid- 
erable amount, 

The saturator baths require extremely 
careful control of chemical concentrations 
and balances. There is a definite trend 
towards feeding concentrated chemicals 
independently rather than from mixing 
tanks. Thus, the operator can adjust the 
concentration of each chemical as de- 
sired, and make changes on the run as 
needed. Rotameters, measuring and pro- 
portioning pumps play the leading role 
in such systems. The whole operation is 
checked by frequent chemical analysis of 
the baths, so that any variations can he 
quickly detected. 


DYEING.—Modern, high-speed dyeing 
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ranges, such as the pad-steam and high. 
temperature, short-volume boosters, pres. 
ent a number of control problems. With 
vat colors on both systems, the pigment 
is padded on and dried before reduction, 
A controller regulating the temperature 
in the drier so that the goods leave with 
a uniform moisture content should prove 
useful. 

In the pad-steam system, the pigmented 
cloth is saturated with a caustic soda and 
hydrosulfite solution in a pad _ before 
steaming. Temperature and level controls 
are desirable here, to prevent hydro de. 
composition and excessive bleeding of 
color in the pad, and to insure uniform 
saturation. Titrations should frequently 
be made for both caustic and hydro con- 
centration, and independent feeding of 
chemicals is desirable. In the steam cham. 
ber, even though very low pressure steam 
is needed, steam flow valves and pressure 
reduction valves, actuated by a recording 
temperature controller, should do much 
to prevent fluctuations that could produce 
shade variations. 

When the high-temperature, short-vol- 
ume booster, such as the Williams unit, 
is used for reduction, temperature con- 
trols are definitely needed, as well as in- 
dividual chemical feeds for water, caus- 
tic soda and sodium hydrosulfite. Level! 
is important for uniform shading and 
can be held ty means of a constant over- 
flow or level controller. Frequent titra- 
tion of the booster is a “must.” Inasmuch 
as a rather high percentage of the shade is 
developed in the booster and color on 
the entering cloth is washed off and dyed 
on again, control samples should be taken 
from the booster and quick dyeings made 
to check for any variation. 

FINISHING.—To some extent, this 
field has been neglected in controls and 
instrumentation, both because of the wide 
variety of machines used and the rather 
prevalent belief that few controls were 
necessary. The advent of durable water 
repellent and_ resin finishes rapidly 
changed this thought. Both finishes re- 
quire rather precise make-up and applica- 
tion temperatures as well as means for 
indirectly heating or cooling mixes in 
tank and mangle, so that constant tem- 
peratures can be held. Time-temperature 
relationships in drying and curing are 
also most important for satisfactory re- 
sults, 

Tension, or rather lack of it, plays a 
leading part in both cotton and rayon 
processes, and a number of finishing 
ranges today use photo cells to syn- 
chronize the various units and keep goods 
slack at points where compensators, reels, 
etc., would stretch or distort them un- 
duly. 

(Concluded on Page P77) 
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Intersectional Contest— 


SOME CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE 
APPLICATION OF VAT COLORS* 


Presented by 
THE RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


Abstract 


The objective of this investigation was 
to determine why certain vat colors pro- 
duce satisfactory results in dyeing but 
generally poor results when used in print- 
ing. The study included a general consid- 
eration of both dyeing and printing with 
vat colors. Since printing is fundamentally 
localized dyeing (pad-steam process ana- 
logous to printing), an examination of the 
effects of various factors upon dyeing 
should give indications as to how these 
same factors would affect printing. 


The variables selected for study in- 
cluded the following: (1) Dispersion of 
pigment particles and particle size; (2) 


Substantivity of the leuco compound; (3) 
Reduction of the vat color; (4) Solubil- 
ity of the leuco compound; and (5) Mole- 
cular weight. Six colors satisfactory for 
printing, four colors classified as fair and 
six unsatisfactory printing colors were used 
to study these variables. 


In the case of (1) it is known that by 
decreasing the particle size better color 
yields are obtained in printing and dyeing 
by any of the several methods now in 
practical use. (2) Data from dyeings made 
by the reduced method, which means that 
the amount of color on the material would 
depend on the affinity of the leuco com- 
pound for the fiber and from spectrophoto- 
metric measurements, are given which 
show that with amounts of color up to 


HE objective of this investigation was 

to determine why certain vat colors 
produce satisfactory results in dyeing but 
generally unsatisfactory results when used 
in printing. For example, it is known 
that colors such as Ciba Blue 2BDG, Pon- 
sol Jade Green and Ciba Brown G are 


ees 


* Presented in Intersectional Contest, Augusta 
National Convention, October 23, 1948. 
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20 percent of the weight of the material 
the leuco compound had affinity for the 
fiber (as much as would be used in print- 
ing a heavy shade). The substantivity of 
the leuco compound of the vat colors ex- 
amined was such that satisfactory ex- 
haustion in dyeing and printing was ob- 
tained throughout the working range of 
dyestuff concentration under proper con- 
ditions of moisture, alkalinity, and reduc- 
ing agent. (3) The sixteen colors were 
studied to determine the ease of reduc- 
tion by a variation of pH and using 
hydrosulfite (NaS.O,) and sulfoxylate 
(NaHSO,.CH,0.2H,O) as the reducing 
agents. With hydrosulfite, when only soda 
ash was used, many of the colors gave for 
all practical purposes, no yield. When the 
reducing agent was changed to sulfoxy- 
late, the color yield decreased. In gen- 
eral, the yield followed the same pat- 
tern as in the case of hydrosulfite with 
an increasing amount of soda ash. (4) No 
relation was found between solubility and 
printability. The solubility of the leuco 
compound of the vat colors studied was 
generally satisfactory under proper condi- 
tions of chemicals, reducing agent, sol- 
vents and moisture. (5) The molecular 
weight of the vat colors had little effect 
upon their behavior in dyeing or printing. 

Moisture was found to be an important 
factor. Complete reduction and solubility 
could be affected in various media, but 
the proper amount of moisture was neces- 
sary in order to obtain satisfactory dyeing 


excellent printing colors, whereas Indan- 
threne Rubine RA, Ponsol Khaki 2G or 
Ponsol Brown AR cannot be successfully 
printed, particularly in heavy shades. Var- 
ious reasons are given for the fact that 
some colors cannot be printed, and the 
list of unsatisfactory printing colors var- 
ies from one plant to another. From the 
standpoint of benefit to the industry, it 
was believed that it would be profitable 
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or printing. The type of alkali, such as 
carbonate or hydroxide, gave widely vary- 
ing results with different dyestuffs. The 
concentration of alkali necessary to affect 
reduction of dyeing was relatively small. 
As the concentration increased over this 
minimum, the color yield diminished rap- 
idly. The results obtained with varying 
concentrations of alkalies appeared to 
have significant practical values. The ease 
of reduction varied widely from color to 
color under equal conditions of time, tem- 
perature and chemicals. Temperature af- 
fected the rate of reduction and exhaus- 
tion in dyeing. In the ageing of prints, 
the temperature determined the relative 
humidity and moisture absorbed, which 
influences the color yield. With glycerine 
and a solvent medium, the temperature 
affected the color yield of certain vat 
dyestuffs. Hygroscopic agents or solvents 
materially affected the results in printing. 
The experimental procedures described 
provide new and unique methods for eval- 
uating such agents. 

The general conclusion may be stated 
that if the optimum conditions for each 
color are obtained, most vat colors are 
suitable for both dyeing and printing. It 
is not commercially practical at the pres- 
ent time to print certain vat colors be- 
cause of the effect produced by one or 
more of the variables studied. The colors 
most satisfactory for printing are those 
which show the least variation in results 
under all conditions. 





to make a study of the reasons why some 
colors print satisfactorily and, conversely, 
why some colors are unsatisfactory, even 
though it might not be possible to find a 
material which, if incorporated into the 
print paste, would make all colors give 
satisfactory color yield under all plant 
conditions. 

Since printing is fundamentally local- 
ized dyeing, it was believed that an ex- 
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amination of the effect of various factors 
upon dyeings might give indications as 
to how these same factors would affect 
printing. This appeared to be particu- 
larly true in dyeing by the pad-steam 
process which is analogous to printing. 
As the investigation progressed it be- 
came apparent that certain factors mate- 
rially influenced the results in both print- 
ing and dyeing, and accordingly, the study 
was broadened to include a general con- 
sideration of both dyeing and printing 
with vat colors. 

Factors which might possibly affect the 
results were listed and experiments plan- 
ned and conducted in wkich one factor 
at a time was varied, while all others re- 
mained constant. In evaluating the depth 
of shades produced under varying con- 
ditions, relative strengths were calculated 
from spectrophotometric curves, so that 
numerical results could be reported. Due 
to the conditions under which the tests 
were conducted there was an unevenness 
on some patches, in which case spectro- 
photometric values were measured at sev- 
eral places, and the results averaged. 
Therefore, the relative strengths reported 
are not always precise values, but indi- 
cate the general effect, and, we believe, 
are a more satisfactory expression of the 
variations observed, than a verbal descrip- 
tion. 

A simple experiment showed that some 
colors gave a better color yield when de- 
veloped by the vat ageing process used 
in printing than when dyed, while others 
gave a poor color yield under the same 
conditions. The following colors were 
prepared in 5 per cent strength, using a 
thin potash, sulfoxylate (sodium sulfoxy- 
late formaldehyde NaHSO..CH.O.2H:O) 
vat printing paste: Ciba Blue 2BDG, Car- 
banthrene Blue BCF, Indanthrene Olive 
RA, and Ponsol Brown AR. These mix- 
tures were padded and dried. One-half of 
each patch was vat aged and developed 
in the usual manner. The other half was 
jigged, using sodium hydroxide and sod- 
ium hydrosulfite (Na.S.O,). Estimated 
yields, based on the jigged patches as 100, 
were as follows: 


Dyed Vat Aged 


Ciba Blue 2BDG .... 100 160 
Carbanthrene Blue BCF 100 60 
Indanthrene Olive RA 100 40 
Ponsol Brown AR ... 100 30 


It was obvious that only one of the 
four dyes could be considered a satis- 
factory printing color. 


The factors selected for consideration 
were: 
1. Dispersion of pigment particles and 
particle size. 
2. Substantivity of the leuco compound. 
Reduction of the vat color. 


too 
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TABLE I 


Indanthrene Brown BRA Paste—Exhaust Measurements. 
Dye Remaining in Exhausts and Soap Baths. 





Percent Dye in Exhaust Dye in Soap Total Dye Not 
Dyeing Bath ( mg.) Bath (mg.) on Skein (mg.) 
BD, Aonantevwwaeee’ Ronee ey arent 64.9 31.5 96.4 
ae. Saatvmendwwe dwanec on ceo ween 171.5 33.1 204.6 
TC Or COT Eee TT 306.5 48.9 355.4 
Pe bestenianrcopuseeceece Genes 394.0 56.8 450.8 
TABLE II 
Dye on Skeins and Relative Dyed Skein Strengths. 
Percent 
Difference 
Between 
‘ Measured 
Percent Dye on Predicted 4 Measured and Predicted 
Dyeing Skein ( mg.) Strengths (°% )* Strengths (%J)** Strengths 
wees nr ‘ 403.6 (100) (100) (0) 
_ OTe ‘ 795.4 197 193 4 
See eee : 1144.6 285 268 —6 
DP sav stessamenes 1549.2 385 388 +1 


* Predicted from ‘“‘dye on skein’’. 
** Measured at 590 mu. 





4. Solubility of the leuco compound. 
5. Molecular weight. 
In studying these factors, dyes, gener- 
ally classified as follows, were used: 
Satisfactory printing colors. 
Ponsol Brilliant Violet 4RN 
Ponsol Golden Orange RRT 
Sulfanthrene Pink FF 
Ciba Blue 2BDG 
Ponsol Jade Green 
Ciba Brown G 
Fair printing colors. 
Indanthrene Golden Orange 3G 
Calcosol Red BN 
Ponsol Violet BN 
Indanthrene Brown BRA 
Poor’ printing colors. 
Indanthrene Olive RA 
Indanthrene Rubine RA 
Ponsol Khaki 2G 
Carbanthrene Blue BCF 
Ponsol Violet AR 
Ponsol Brown AR 
1. A review of the literature indicated 
that it has been established that the dis- 
persion of the pigment particles and the 
particle size has a considerable influence 
upon both dyeing and printing. (1). It is 
well known that by decreasing the par- 
ticle size more satisfactory color yields 
have been obtained in printing and dye- 
ing by any of the several methods now in 
practical use. The dyestuff manufacturers 
have been aware of this effect and have 
continually improved the methods of pro- 
duction. In this investigation it was as- 
sumed that the vat colors used were of 
the optimum particle size and dispersion. 


2. In order to determine whether lack 
of affinity of the leuco compound caused 
certain colors to give unsatisfactory re- 
sults in printing, tests were made with 
two colors, ordinarily considered to be 
unsatisfactory for printing, especially in 
heavy shades. These colors were Indan- 
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threne Rubine RA and Indanthrene Brown 
BRA. Dyeings were made by the reduced 
method, whereby the amount of color on 
the yarn would depend upon the affinity 
of the leuco compound for the fiber. The 
amounts of the dyestuffs used varied from 
2.5 to 20 per cent based on the weight 
of the yarn dyed. After dyeing, the yarn 
was oxidized in the air, rinsed in cold 
water, soaped at 200° F. for 15 minutes, 
rinsed and dried. The amount of dye- 
stuff not taken up by the yarn was de- 
termined photometrically as follows: 
(a) Color remaining in the dye bath. 
(b) Color in the wash waters (with 
Indanthrene Brown BRA the color 
was too dilute to measure). 


(c) Color in the soap bath. 


Adding these values together and sub- 
tracting the total from the amount of 
color applied gave the amount of color 
on the yarn. The depth of shade on the 
yarn was then determined spectrophoto- 
metrically and found to be practically 
the same as predicted by determining the 
amount of color not taken up by the yarn. 
The data on these tests are given in Tables 
I, Il, II and IV. 


From Table I the amount of dye pres- 
ent on each skein may be calculated. From 
these data the relative strengths of the 
samples may be predicted. These data 
and the actual strengths obtained by meas- 
uring the samples on the spectrophoto- 
meter are given in Table II. 

The data for Indanthrene Rubine RA 
are given in Table III. 

From these data the amount of dye 
present on each skein may be calculated. 
The relative strengths of the samples may 
then be predicted. The theoretical strengths 
may be postulated from the amount of 
dye added. These data and the actual 
strengths obtained by measuring the sam- 
ples (the last two were too concentrated) 
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TABLE III 


Indanthrene Rubine RA—Exhaust Measurements 
Dye Remaining in Exhausts, Wash Waters and Soap Baths 





Percent Dye in Exhaust Dye in Wash Dye in Soap Total Dye Not 
Dyeing Bath ( mg.) Waters (mg.) Bath (mg.) on Skein (mg.) 
Me ceaeevasdaens 9.3 a 9.5 18.8 
Dt ccceten tains ave soem 25.6 — 10.4 36.0 
Be caus ncnoedwe aioe 47.4 3.1 10.8 61.3 
Re eee 68.6 5.4 13.7 87.7 
BY “sb vwalcrsapenemeles 130.8 8.8 13.7 153.3 
DE As cateetewsensetdss 224.0 10.2 14.4 248.6 
TABLE IV 
Predicted, Theoretical and Measured Strengths of Dyed Skeins. 
Percent Percent 
Difference Difference 
I u wi Between IV Between 
Dye on Predicted Theoretical Theoretical Measured Measured and 
Percent Skeins Strengths Strengths and Predicted Strengths Predicted 
Dyeing (mg.) (%) (%) Strengths (%) Strengths 
2.5 Dis wiles 231.2 (100) (100) (0) (100) (0) 
5.0 es 464.0 200 200 0 216 —7.5 
7.5 a eee 688.7 297 300 —-t 320 —7 
aie P 912.3 394 400 —1.5 410 —_4 
BEPC ce ee 1346.7 583 600 —3 _ a 
20.0 . ‘ 1751.4 758 800 —5 _ _ 


I Calculated from Table III. 
II Calculated from Table II. 
III Calculated from dye added. 
IV Measured at 425 mu. These mesaurements are affected by shade. 








TABLE V 
Comparative Strengths of Beaker Dyeings as Follows: 
Cloth Sample—10 grams. Dyed reduced. 
Liquor ratio 30:1=300 ml. 10°, Vat Paste. 
Temperature 120° F.—140° F. 25 grams Hydrosulfite. 
Time % hour. Alkali as indicated. 
1.8 ¢ NaOH 1.25 ¢ NaOH 0.6 « NaOH 
2.5 ¢ NaOH 1.6 g Na2xlOs; 3.3 2 NaelOs 5.0 2 NaxCOs 6.6 2 NacCOs 
Indanthrene 
Golden Orange 
GS Sextiaese-s ‘ rere 100 106 130 153 54 
Ponsol Golden 
Orange RRT . eee, 86 113 97 14 
Ponsol Brown AR ...... 100 117 151 177 80 
Indanthrene 
Brown BRA ....... a, ae 129 159 189 44 
Ponsol Khaki 2G ...... 100 108 109 81 13 
Calcosol Red BN << 103 152 200 211 
Sulfanthrene 
Pink FF ..... wate 100 102 98 73 58 
Indanthrene 
Rubine RA .. ear’ 105 107 61 6 
Ponsol Violet BN ...... 100 103 114 98 125 
Ciba Blue 2BDG ...... 100 108 131 141 141 
Carbanthrene 
Serer 100 115 104 38 6 
Ponsol Jade 
A eee 100 96 99 112 66 
Ponsol Violet AR ...... 100 147 210 240 231 
TABLE VI 


Comparative strengths of beaker dyeings with identical conditions as in Table V 
except 2.5 grams of Sulfoxylate were used instead of 2.5 grams of Hydrosulfite and 
temperature was 200° F. 


1.8 g NaOH 1.25 g NaOH 0.6 « NaOH 
2.5 g NaOH 1.6 g NacCOs 3.3 g¢ NacCOs 5.0 g NacxCOs 6.6 g NacCOs 
Indanthrene 
Golden Orange 


ME awiewixts sere bqeswiee 28 27 31 17 9 
Ponsol Golden 

os 81 80 56 36 11 
Ponsol Brown AR ...... 33 38 44 37 5 
Indanthrene 

Brown BRA .......... 23 24 13 5 3 
Ponsol Khaki 2G ....... 20 23 20 15 10 
Calcosol Red BN ....... 50 60 69 90 88 
Sulfanthrene 

. *. Saree 54 66 90 64 35 
Indanthrene 

mene BA .... 6s. 15 15 12 6 4 
Ponsol Violet BN : 56 62 67 85 83 
Ciba Blue 2BDG ...... 52 56 72 88 88 
Carbanthrene 

Blue BCF .. a : 26 34 41 26 22 
Ponsol Jade 

eee ; 50 49 52 53 25 
Ponsol Violet AR ...... 102 106 149 112 105 


—_—x—K—— i —— 
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on the spectrophotometer are given in 
Table IV. 

From these results it is seen that with 
amounts of color up to 20 per cent of 
the weight of the material (as much as 
would ke used in printing a heavy shade), 
the leuco compound has affinity for the 
fiber. 

It was believed that one of the reasons 
for poor printing properties of some of 
these colors was their lack of substantivity 
at the high temperatures encountered dur- 
ing vat ageing. Many of the unprintable 
colors are now dyed with good color yield 
by the pad-steam method. This investiga- 
tion showed that satisfactory yields on un- 
printables were obtained by printing the 
pigment colors and then padding with 
sodium hydrosulfite and caustic soda and 
steaming. Therefore, some factor other 
than substantivity is responsible for the 
poor yield obtained in printing some vat 
colors. 

3. The 16 colors were studied to deter- 
mine the ease of reduction by a variation 
of pH and using hydrosulfite and sulfoxy- 
late as the reducing agents. The results 
of these studies are given in Tables V, 
VI, VII and VIII. 

Tables V and VI present data from 
beaker dyeings, with hydrosulfite and sul- 
foxylate together with varying quantities 
of caustic soda and soda ash. Reviewing 
these data it will be seen that with hydro- 
sulfite, where only soda ash is used, many 
of the colors give, for all practical pur- 
poses, no yield. These are Indanthrene 
Rubine RA, Carbanthrene Blue BCF and 
Ponsol Golden Orange RRT. The last 
named color is considered a satisfactory 
printing color. In most instances the in- 
troduction of soda ash increases the color 
yield, particularly in the cases of Indan- 
threne Brown BRA and Ponsol Violet 
AR. The reducing agent sulfoxylate de- 
creases the color yield. It is interesting to 
observe, however, that, with the exception 
of Indanthrene Brown BRA, the yield fol- 
lows the same trend as in the case of hy- 
drosulfite with the increasing amount of 
soda ash. 

Cloth was padded through dispersions 
of various vat color pastes in water and 
dried. Swatches were then padded with 
solu ions containing varying amounts of 
caustic soda and soda ash with hydrosul- 
fite and also with sulfoxylate. They were 
immediately aged wet, oxidized and 
soaped in the usual manner. Relative 
color strengths were then calculated from 
spectrophotometric charts. The results are 
given in Table VII. In some instances 
the dyeings were so uneven that no satis- 
factory charts could be obtained on the 
spectrophotometer. In these cases visual 
observation permitted the following com- 
ments: 

Ponsol Golden Orange RRT. When only 


P71 














TABLE VII 


Cloth pigment padded with vat color and dried, then padded through solutions of 
alkali and reducing agent and aged wet. Data show comparative depths of shades. 





Golden Brilliant 
Nos. 1-5, Oronge Brown Pink Violet Violet Blue Blue Jade 
6% Hydrosulfite 3GA AR FF 4RN BN 2BDC BCF Green 
1. 6.0% NaOH 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
2. 4.5% NaOH 
2.0% NazCO: 112 103 118 95 102 126 99 101 
3 3.0% NaOH 
4.0% NazCOs 125 103 88 91 96 114 105 113 
4. 1.5% NaOH 
6.0% Na2COz : 155 125 89 97 113 129 100 114 
5. 8.0% NasCO: .... 56 71 20 62 116 125 19 96 
Nos. 6-10 
10% Sulfoxylate 
6. 6.0% NaOH 125 112 189 88 96 114 111 101 
7. 4.5% NaOH 
2.0% NasCOs ...... 131 127 177 95 97 112 111 106 
8. 3.0% NaOH 
4.0% NaeCO:z jean eae 131 172 117 94 108 104 104 
9. 1.5% NaOH 
6.0% NazCOz 150 127 178 116 98 114 62 101 
10. 8.0% Na2eCO: ...... 89 93 111 116 97 127 48 83 
TABLE VIII 
Comparative depths of shades of pigment prints padded and aged. 
Time of 
Padding Solution Ageing. 
6% NaOH 6% NaOH 8% NacCOs 8% Na2COs Columns 
6% Hydro- 10% Sulf- 6% Hydro- 10% Sulf- land Ill 
sulfite oxylate sulfite oxylate (seconds ) 
Indanthrene Golden 
Orange 3GA : 100 81 46 98 15 
Ponsol Golden 
Orange RRT 100 87 25 74 15 
Ponsol Brown AR 100 75 61 85 30 
Indanthrene 
Brown BRA 100 89 42 85 30 
Ponsol Khaki 2G ..... 100 100 19 53 60 
Calcosol Red BN ...... 100 73 125 107 15 
Ciba Brown G .. 100 84 75 140 15 
Indanthrene 
MEE: ew avxcow-ds.0rs-60lks 100 76 14 64 30 
Sulfanthrene 
Pink FF ...... 100 61 23 67 15 
Indanthrene 
ESR rear 100 74 21 23 60 
Ponsol Brilliant 
errr 100 119 61 135 15 
Ponsol Violet BN ...... 100 90 112 118 60 
Ciba Blue 2BDG ...... 100 66 92 95 15 
Carbanthrene 
ME GPE | pis cvwdwncees 100 113 22 73 60 
Ponsol Jade Green ..... 100 77 86 91 30 
Ponsol Violet AR ...... 100 88 100 78 15 


With sulfoxylate the ageing time was 5 minutes. 





soda ash was used, depth of shade was 
less than one-half of that obtained when 
any caustic soda was present. 

Indanthrene Brown BRA. When hydro- 
sulfite was used the results were similar 
to those in Table V. When sulfoxylate 
was used the results appeared to be more 
satisfactory than Table VI, even when 
straight soda ash was used, and better 
than those obtained with hydrosulfite. 


Ponsol Khaki 2G. Satisfactory color 
yields were obtained when hydrosulfite 
and caustic soda were used, but when soda 
ash alone was used, practically no color 
yield was obtained. When sulfoxylate was 
used with straight caustic soda, excellent 
color yield resulted, which gradually de- 
creased as the caustic soda was replaced 
by soda ash. 


Indanthrene Olive RA. Results were 
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similar to those obtained with Ponsol 
Golden Orange RRT. 


Calcosol Red BN. A trend in the oppo- 
site direction was shown as the best color 
yield was obtained with straight soda ash 
and poorest when caustic soda was used. 


Indanthrene Rubine RA. Practically no 
color yield was obtained unless caustic 
soda was present. This requirement ap- 
plied to both hydrosulfite and sulfoxylate. 


Table VIII gives the color yield of pig- 
ment prints developed by the pad-steam 
method, using the chemicals and steaming 
time as indicated. The significant point 
about the series is the relatively high color 
yield obtained with such colors as In- 
danthrene Rubine RA, Ponsol Khaki 2GA 
and Indanthrene Olive RA when caustic 
soda was used with either hydrosulfite or 
sulfoxylate. 
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Based on the yield obtained with soda 
ash and sulfoxylate, the colors were listed 
in order of the ease of reduction as fol- 
lows: 

Ciba Brown G. 

Ponsol Brilliant Violet 4RN. 

Ponsol Violet BN. 

Calcosol Red BN. 

Indanthrene Golden Orange 3GA. 

Ciba Blue 2BDG. 

Ponsol Jade Green. 

Ponsol Brown AR. 

Indanthrene Brown BRA. 

Ponsol Violet AR. 

Ponsol Golden Orange RRT. 

Carbanthrene Blue BCF. 

Sulfanthrene Pink FF. 

Indanthrene Olive RA. 

Ponsol Khaki 2G. 

Indanthrene Rubine RA. 

To obtain high color yields, caustic 
soda should be used with Ponsol Khaki 
2G and Indanthrene Rubine RA. Some of 
these colors are not listed in accordance 
with the commonly accepted order of 
printability. It should be observed that 
the poor printing colors fall in the proper 
sequence. Many old formulae recommend 
the use of caustic soda with certain colors 
for proper development. 

4. Solubility data available showed no 
relation between printability and solubil- 
ity. Some of the very soluble colors are 
very poor printing colors. One outstand- 
ing exception is that blues of the BCS 
type are poorly soluble and are also poor 
printing colors. 

It is generally considered that dyeing 
cannot take place under most conditions 
unless the fibers are swelled. In the case 
of vat color printing, the cloth is steamed 
in a moist ager to obtain development of 
the print. It has been well established 
that the amount of moisture in the vat 
ager influences the yield and brightness 
of prints. During this process it has been 
stated that glycerine in the print paste 
absorbed moisture; that sulfoxylate and 
potassium carbonate reacted to reduce the 
vat color; and that, in the presence of the 
moisture absorbed by the print and the 
cloth, dyeing occurred. It is common 
knowledge that when a vat ager is started 
the temperature of the steam is 212° F. 
As the cloth runs through the ager the 
temperature increases until a tempera- 
ture of about 230° F. is reached, depend- 
ing on the condition of the ager, steam 
flow, etc. At this point the color yield 
decreases and some of the brightness is lost. 

It has been shown by Urquhart and 
Williams (2) that the equilibrium mois- 
ture content of cotton materials is de- 
pendent on the relative humidity of the 
vapor in which they are in equilibrium. 
Isotherms plotting moisture regain against 
relative humidity have shown that the 
percentage of regain, starting with zero 
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TABLE IX 
Comparative depths of shades of vat color prints aged at different temperatures. 


Indanthrene Golden Orange 3GA 
Ponsol Golden Orange RRT ...... 
Pe TD cesceenceeseecwens 
|) eee ere 

Indanthrene Brown 
Ponsol Khaki 2G 

Indanthrene Olive RA 
ee ee rere 


Aged at 212° F. Mged at 230° F. 


Sulfanthrene Pink FF ......-...-.- Ea eceLeeetas aoa 


Indanthrene Rubine RA ............. ; 
Ponsol Brilliant Violet 4RN .......... 


i eo winn ens dees unemetae hake eeas 


NE I eo od a. an oe oS ek dabeheds 
Carbanthrene Blue BCF 


PE EE ME ov 5.50ch sean enenceeceesueeeen se 


seeceee 136 126 
pee aei 72 73 

196 135 
nee we 132 89 
eee 27 20 
piace 26 18 
siden 36 22 

186 149 
ese «- 145 131 
sean 31 17 
views 192 165 
jhannae 189 138 

147 113 

59 43 
civic gan 48 19 


A pigment print with the same amount of dyestuff, padded with a solution of caustic soda and 
hydrosulfite, aged wet, and developed was taken as 100. 





relative humidity, is low until a relative 
humidity of 70 per cent is reached; then 
the curves show a sharp increase, so that 
at 90 to 100 per cent relative humidity 
the moisture regain is very high. 

Starting a fresh vat ager at 212° F. 
and considering that only water vapor is 
present, a relative humidity of 100 per 
cent exists. Water vapor is absorbed rap- 
idly by the cloth and print material. As 
the moisture is absorbed, heat is evolved 
due to the latent heat of condensation of 
moisture. As the temperature increases, 
less moisture is available for absorption 
due to the decrease in relative humidity, 
until an equilibrium is established. Usual- 
ly this takes place within 15 minutes of 
the start of the ageing operation. Strachan 
(3) has shown that in a vat ager, where 
the gas is water vapor, the amount of 
moisture present is directly proportional 
to the temperature. To obtain the relative 
humidity from the temperature the vapor 
pressure of water at 100° C., which is 760 
mm., is divided by the vapor pressure of 
the water at the operating temperature of 
the ager. Assuming that it is 110° C. 
(230° F.), the vapor pressure of water at 
that temperature is 1,075 mm. and the 

760 


relative humidity then is 





= 70 per 
1075 
cent. According to the report by Urqu- 


hart and Williams, it is shown that the 
amount of regain or moisture absorbed at 
70 per cent relative humidity is about 
one-half that absorbed at 95 per cent. 

A series of vat screen prints was run 
using a potash sulfoxylate formula. These 
prints were aged at 212° F. in a labora- 
tory ager and at 230° F. in a plant ager. 
The results are tabulated in Table IX. 
The average color yield when aged at 212° 
F. is approximately 29 per cent greater 
than when aged at 230° F, 

Several attempts were made to deter- 
mine the solubility of the vat leuco under 
ageing conditions. Since prints are made 
with print pastes containing up to 20 
per cent vat color paste, it is evident 
that after drying, there is a very high 
concentration of vat color on the fiber. 
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It is possible to assume, however, that 
if any part of the dyestuff dissolves dyeing 
will start, thus allowing additional dye- 
stuff to dissolve. Complete dyeing of the 
fiber at the printed area will result, if 
sufficient time is allowed, depending on 
the rate of solution and dyeing, and the 
dyestuff fiber equilibrium. 

An attempt was made to determine if 
there was any degree of solution by mix- 
ing the active chemicals from the print- 
ing paste in a concentrated form, then 
placing the dyestuff and the chemicals 
in a melting point tube and observing 
the amount dissolved. One formula for 
a printing paste contained approximately 
50 per cent solids, consisting of gums, 
10 per cent glycerine, 10 per cent potas- 
sium carbonate and 10 per cent sulfoxy- 
late. Assuming 50 per cent moisture would 
be absorbed by the print in ageing, then 
the dyestuff concentration in the ager 
could be calculated for any known con- 
centration of dyestuff in the printing paste. 
For example, a print of Ciba Blue 2BD 
containing approximately 16 per cent dye- 
stuff and prepared with one-part of color 
to five of paste, the composition on a 
solids basis (parts) would be as follows: 


ee 20 
a eee 10 
ee 10 
MEE: So Wiriecetweeaousd 10 
Dyestuff (20 x 16) ....... 3.2 


If moisture were absorbed by the chem- 
icals in ageing the amount would be 30 
parts of water. Therefore, a mixture pre- 


pared as follows should approximate 
the conditions in the ager: 
WE Seek sS Mix seeiieees 15 
er re rrr 10 
eee 10 
BT ciitnnidihe can cies eer 10 


Dyestuff (Blue 2BD, 16%). 20 


This mixture was prepared and placed 
in a melting point tube. The tube was 
attached to a thermometer and placed in 
a Thele tube at 100° C. The mixture 
turned golden in one to two minutes and 
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solution started. It was possible to ob- 
serve this reaction because a clear yellow 
colored solution appeared, and within 5 
minutes the mixture dissolved. 

Other indigoid colors were investigated 
and solution occurred. When anthraqui- 
none colors were used it became impos- 
sible to observe what occurred, due to the 
more intense color of the leuco. When the 
melting point capillary was drawn very 
fine, the intensity of the color was so 
great that it was impossible to make any 
conclusive observations. 


Various mixtures were prepared con- 
sisting of c. p. glycerine in which sul- 
foxylate and potassium carbonate were 
dissolved. Dry vat pigment was introduced 
into this solution. The mixture was ap- 
plied to cloth which was then placed in 
a molten metal bath at 212° and one at 
230° F. Reduction occurred, and after oxi- 
dizing and soaping, the samples showed 
that some dyeing had taken place. The 
results varied widely. In some cases there 
was no difference between patches heated 
to 212° and 230° F., while in other 
cases those at 230° were much heavier 
than at 212° F. This procedure can be 
used as a method of studying the effect of 
temperature upon vat colors, and also of 
evaluating glycerine substitutes. 


These experiments demonstrated that 
without water present there was some 
fixation of color although the yield was 
poor. It suggested a new approach which 
might indicate the solubility of the leuco 
vat in water-solvent mediums, the amount 
of moisture present to obtain satisfactory 
printing, the effect of alkali in the reduc- 
tion, and the effect of the solvent in re- 
duction. 

The following solutions were prepared: 

Solution (grams). 


A B Cc D 


Ipcerime .....+.. wwe Boma —_- = 
Glycerine ae 


Water ye ae seus - — . 
KeCO: An rous) _ — 
et a 2 a. 
Sulfoxylate ...... elie 50 50 50 50 


Cloth was pigment padded and dried 
using 10 per cent dyestuff of double paste 
strength and 20 per cent of single paste 
strength. Two-inch squares of cloth were 
treated according to the following pro- 
cedure: Place the sample on a glass plate 
and add approximately 2 ml. of one of 
the solutions. Cover the cloth with an- 
other glass plate, excluding air. The 2- 
inch square of cloth will float in the 
solution between the glass plates. Place 
the plates in an oven at 100° C. for 18 
minutes. Remove from the oven and ob- 
serve carefully. Move one of the glass 
plates one-half inch. This movement will 
show the solubility and bleeding, if any. 
Microscopic examination cen be used. The 
squares of cloth were oxidized, soaped 
and comparisons made. 
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Ponsol Brilliant Violet 4RN .................. 


Ponsol Golden Orange RRT 


Ciba Blue 2BDG 


Ponsol Jade Green 


Ciba Brown G. 


Calcosol Red BN 


Indanthrene Brown BRA.... 


Indanthrene Rubine RA.... 


Ponsol Violet BN 


Indanthrene Golden Orange 3GA 


Carbanthrene Blue BCF 


Indanthrene Olive RA 


Ponsol Khaki 2G 


Ponsol Brown AR.. 


Ponsol Violet AR 


TABLE X 
K.COs 
Color Solu- 
of tion or 
Vat Bleeding Yield 

1. Bright Blue ++¢ 40 
2. Bright Blue 60 
3. 100 
4. Bright Blue * 140 
5. Bright Blue None 100 
1. Bright Red-Violet iad 30 
2. 50 
3. 70 
4. Bright Red-Violet * 50 
5. Red-Violet No 10 
1. Yellow +e 30 
2. 40 
3. 70 
4. Yellow None 100 
5. Yellow * 100 
1. Red-Blue stasis 30 
2. Red-Blue 40 
3. Red-Blue 50 
4. Red-Blue * 70 
5. Red-Blue * 100 
1. Yellow ** 20 
2. Yellow 30 
3. 50 
4. Gold-Brown * 40 
5. Yellow-Brown * 20 
1. Red-Violet +** 30 
2. 40 
3. 50 
4. Red-Violet ** 80 
5. Red-Violet No 100 
1. Yellow-Brown * 50 
2. 70 
3. 90 
4. Yellow-Brown , 120 
S. No No 60 
1. Dull Red-Violet No 20 
2. 20 
3. 20 
4. Dull Red-Violet No 10 
5. No No 10 
1. Navy Blue * 50 
2. 60 
3. 80 
4. Navy Blue * 100 
5. Navy Blue * 130 
1. Orange Brown * 50 
2. 60 
3. 70 
4. Orange Brown 100 
5. Yellow-Brown No 80 
1. No change Slight 10 
4 20 
3. 30 
4. No change No 30 
5. No change No 10 
1. Yellow-Brown 30 
2. 40 
4. 50 
4. Slightly Yellow No 30 
5. Slightly Yellow No 20 
1. Slight Yellow-Brown 

Cast * 20 
2. 25 
3. 70 
4. No No 20 
S No No 10 
1 Orange-Brown * 50 
2. 60 
3. 70 
4. Slight change Orange 

-Brown * 80 
5. Slight change Yellow- 

Brown No 40 
1. Red-Brown No All poor 20-30 
$. 
4. Red-Brown 
5. Slight change to Yellow- 

Brown 


* Small amount of solution or bleeding into the medium. 


** Increase in solubility or bleeding. 
*** Large quantity soluble. 


KOH 
Solution 
Color or ” 
of Vat Bleeding Yield 
Bright Blue aan 40 
Bright Blue 4 
Bright Blue * 130 
Bright Blue * 140 
Bright Red-Violet oe ’ 
50 
Bright Red-Violet + 70 
Bright Red-Violet * 90 
Gold +44 10 
‘ 30 
50 
Gold * 60 
Gold * 100 
Red-Blue +t% 30 
Red-Blue 40 
Red-Blue 50 
Red-Blue * 100 
Red-Blue * 120 
Bright Orange +e : 
40 
Bright Orange * 60 
Bright Orange . 60 
Red-Violet eee 30 
40 
50 
Red-Violet 6 80 
Red-Violet +** 100 
Red-Brown +#e% 40 
50 
70 
Red-Brown * 110 
Red-Brown *% 100 
Blue-Green +* 20 
Blue-Green 30 
Blue-Green 60 
Blue-Green ** 80 
Blue-Green No 130 
Navy Blue * 50 
60 
80 
Navy Blue * 100 
Navy Blue No 120 
Red-Brown ae 20 
30 
50 
Red-Brown = 70 
Red-Brown * 100 
Green-Red-Blue * = 
10 
Green No 20 
Green No 50 
Red-Brown *% 30 
70 
60 
Red-Brown ladle 90 
Red-Brown * 130 
Red-Brown sisted 2 
25 
40 
Red-Brown * 60 
Red-Brown * 100 
Red-Brown eal 30 
40 
50 
Red-Brown ** 80 
Red-Brown * 100 
Red-Brown 
Red-Brown lel 40 
80 
Red-Brown * 100 





The solutions used were as follows: 


1 2 3 4 5 
Series A KeCO; 
Solution A . 100 85 70 50 — 
Solution C > _ 15 30 50 100 
Series B KOH 
Solution B 100 85 70 50 _ 
Solution D .. — 15 30 50 100 
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Ti-2 results are tabulated in Table X. 

Comparisons were made visually, taking 
as a standard the same pigment padded 
cloth developed by the pad-steam method, 
10 per cent caustic soda, 10 per 
cent hydrosulfite, and steaming for 18 
seconds. 


using 
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Examination of Table X indicates the 
following: 
(a) Reduction and solution occurs in 
the glycerine vehicle. 
(b) The amount of dyeing which oc- 
curs is related to the amount of 
moisture present. 
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(c) The poor printing colors, as listed, 
show practically no reduction nor 
solution with potassium carbonate. 
With potassium hydroxide, how- 
ever, the reduction and solution 
appeared to be complete, in the 
glycerine vehicle, but practically 
no dyeing took place. 

(d) This procedure is a 
evaluating so called “hygroscopic 
agents”, 

While it is generally considered that 
glycerine is added to print pastes to pro- 
vide a hygroscopic agent, these results 
indicate that it also functions as a sol- 
vent. In this connection it was believed 
that a study of glycerine and other so 
called agents” should be 
completed. 

Weighed samples of cloth were padded 
through 20 per cent solutions of various 
hygroscopic agents, dried and weighed. 
The increase in weight indicated the 
amount of hygroscopic agent present on 
the cloth. The cloth containing the hygro- 
scopic agent was then aged 5 minutes in 
an ager at 212° F. Upon removal from the 
ager, the sample was placed into a weigh- 
ing tube, closed and weighed. The amount 
of moisture picked up in ageing was then 
The shown in 


means. of 


“hygroscopic 


calculated. results are 
Table XI. 

5. Molecular Weight. The molecular 
weight of 50 vat colors was tabulated and 
compared with the variable results ob- 
tained and with the general trade knowl- 
edge. No relationship was found to exist. 
For example, Indanthrene Rubine RA, a 
poor printing color, has a molecular 
weight of 494 which is approximately that 
of some colors satisfactory for printing. 
On the other hand, Ponsol Khaki 2G, 
also a poor printing color, has a mole- 
cular weight of 1096. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions may be stated 
regarding the conditions that affect vat 
color applications: 

1.—The substantivity of the leuco com- 
pounds of the vat colors examined is such 
that satisfactory exhaustion in dyeing and 
printing can be obtained throughout the 
working range of dyestuff concentrations 
under proper coriditions of moisture, alka- 
linity, and reducing agents. 
vital factor. Com- 
plete reduction and solubility can be af- 
fected in various media, but the proper 
amount of moisture is necessary in order 
to obtain satisfactory dyeing or printing. 

3.—The type of alkali, such as carbon- 
ate or hydroxide, gives widely varying 
results with different dyestuffs, 

ii—The concentration of alkali neces- 
sary to effect reduction and dyeing is 
relatively small. As the concentration in- 


2.—Moisture is a 
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TABLE XI 
Action of hygroscopic agents in ageing. 


o o o 
if) 70 70 
Hygroscopic Moisture Total 


Agent Picked Up Agent and 

Present in Ageing Moisture 
Untreated Cloth .. ‘ 1.35 oe 
Glycerine ........ 17.5 22.6 40.1 
BEOEe ceccvtsavnes 6.6 7.2 13.8 
Glyceraid ........ 11.4 18.3 29.7 
DE. weak ceenvnseun 21.0 24.4 45.4 
Potash ia ne Bes 24.8 35.7 60.5 
 ? eeoee 20.9 14.7 35.6 
Triethanolamine 16.5 21.5 38.0 
Corpolin ....-+..-. 18.9 31.7 50.6 
Propylene Glycol 2.0 2.7 4.7 
Diethylene Glycol .. 4.4 5.7 10.1 

Data calculated on the weight of the original 


sample of cloth. 
scisenieeitceamiaeatacaaahineececiniaiiaiaieeneiniananammmammantt 


creases over this minimum, the color 
yield diminishes rapidly. Results obtained 
with varying concentrations of alkalies 
appear to have significant practical values. 

5.—The ease of reduction varies widely 
from color to color under equal condi- 
tions of time, temperature, and chemicals. 

6.—Temperature affects the rates of re- 
ducticn and exhaustion in dyeing. In the 
ageing of prints, temperature determines 
the relative humidity and moisture ab- 
sorbed, which, in turn, influences the 
color yield. With glycerine as a solvent 
medium, temperature affects the color 
yield of certain vat dyestuffs. 

7.—The solubility of the leuco com- 
pounds of the vat colors examined is gen- 
erally satisfactory under proper conditions 
of chemicals, reducing agents, solvents 
and moisture. 

8.—The molecular weight of vat colors 
apparently has little effect upon their be- 
havior in dyeing or printing. 

9.—Hygroscopic agents or solvents ma- 
terially affect results in printing, and the 
procedures outlined provide new and 
unique methods for evaluating such prod- 
ucts. 

10.—If the optimum conditions for 
each color are obtained, most vat colors 
are suitable for both dyeing and printing. 
It is not commercially practical at the 
present time to print certain vat colors 
due to one or more of the factors listed. 
The colors satisfactory for printing are 
those which show the least variation in 
results under all conditions. 
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Radio 
Broadcast— 


(Continued from Page P57) 


ing. There was a time, back in 1880-1900, 
when dyes which are looked upon as the 
most fugitive on the market were con- 
sidered fast and named accordingly, be- 
cause they were a revelation in compari- 
son with the inferior natural dyes then in 
use. I am often asked: “How many dyes 
are there on the market today?” There are 
approximately 3,000 individual dyes in 
active use, each representing a separate 
chemical entity. Why so many? Well, to 
begin with, one cannot completely upset 
the habits of people who have been run- 
ning this industry for many generations. 
If grandpa started using certain dyes in 
1900 which were then considered the latest 
development and he chooses to continue to 
order them, even though better colors are 
now available, his wishes will be com- 
plied with if the amounts involved are 
sufficient to make the manufacture worth- 
while. This means that the development 
cf new and superior products does not 
eliminate from active use older products 
which are approaching obsolescence. We 
do not manufacture a new dyestuff every 
time a stylist deciares that a new shade 
is going to be fashionable. Many people 
think that we, as dye manufacturers, cre- 
ate styles or that new styles are made 
possible because we have developed a new 
dyestuff. Practically all conceivable color 
shades are available to the dyeing indus- 
try and have been available for many 
years and only at great intervals does a 
new dyestuff appear on the market which 
extends to a noticeable degree the range 
of the pailet available to the designer. | 
will close my discussion on dyes by saying 
that within reason there is a color for 
every purpose. 

Question—Mr. Herrmann, you say 
there is a color for every purpose we may 
want. Does that mean a color won’t fade 
in washing, won’t fade from light, or 
perspiration, or something else? 








Mr. Herrmann—Unfortunately, the uni- 
versal dye that has all the virtues is about 
as rare as the human being who is all- 
perfect, just as the great singer may not be 
a good speaker. Only one class of dyes 
approaches the description of near per- 
fection and those are selected vat colors 
which combine teauty with the highest 
degree of durability. They offer extreme 
fastness to light with remarkable fastness 
to washing. They are truly durable but, 
unfortunately, their scope of application is 
limited and all the pretty pinks and baby 
blues on dainty fabrics are not available in 
this degree of permanence. 

Announcer—May I break in right here 
and say our time is about up and we have 
enjoyed having you ladies and gentlemen 
with us in our WBBQ studios this after- 
noon. Also I would like to say the Au- 
gustan Citizens are delighted that you saw 
fit to honor us with your convention here 
this year. We sincerely hope that some 
time in the future you will favor us with 
another visit. This is Thurston Bennet 
speaking on behalf of Radio Station 
WBBQ and thanks to all AATCC mem- 
bers for being with us and wishing you 
luck in the months and years to come. 


_¢ — 


Fast Colors on 
Cotton Hosiery— 


(Concluded from Page P59) 


agent is constantly present. Addition of 
the extra 2%, before overflowing the 
dyebath with cold water, is a_ safety 
measure to insure the reduction of the 
dyestuffs before oxidation. If the dye- 
stuffs are not well reduced before oxida- 
tion, a mottled or smutty dyeing will be 
the result. 

Common salt is used on only a few 
dark shades. In most cases very little ad- 
ditional strength is gained by use of salt. 
Salt will increase the depth of some dye- 
stuffs dyed cold. This advantage is usual- 
ly lost when the same are dyed at high 
temperatures. When common salt is used, 
it is added after the addition of the hy- 
drosulfite. About 20% common salt is 
sufficient to obtain the maximum exhaust 
of dyestuffs. 

The overflowing, cold wash is the best 
way to finish a dyeing. On light shades 
this is often omitted. In this case, the 
dyebath is drained and then the hosiery 
is given successive cold washes until free 
from caustic soda. The safe way is to 
give the hosiery a cold overflowing wash. 
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With some dyestuffs, even in light shades, 
there is a tendency to form oxidation 
marks unless the fabric be given an over- 
flowing wash. These will appear as chalky 
deposits on the surface. 

For oxidation, sodium perborate is 
added to the cold bath so that its full 
oxidizing properties may be utilized. The 
pertorate will break down slowly with 
the increase in temperature, giving even 
and complete oxidation. 

The detergent is added after oxidation 
of the dyestuffs. It is desirable to have 
these completely oxidized before soaping, 
which removes surplus dyestuffs clinging 
to the fibers. This also affects particle 
size of dyestuffs, improving the bright- 
ness of shade. With some a considerable 
change in shade occurs in soaping. 

The softening of hosiery serves two 
purposes, to increase the ease of boarding, 
and to give the finished bosiery a pleasing 
hand. Agents for this purpose vary with 
local conditions and taste. 


Conclusion 


We have prepared an exhibit showing 
several vat shades on fine gauge mercer- 
ized cotton anklets. These anklets have 
been divided into two groups. The first 
row shows samples taken from the dye- 
bath before addition of sodium hydro- 
sulfite. The second row shows samples 
of the same shades, from the same dye 
lots, after finishing. 

This exhibit shows considerable dye- 
stuff deposited on the fiber before addi- 
tion of hydrosulfite. This is very impor- 
tant, because during this period the ex- 
haust of the dyestuffs is very slow, and 
it follows that more level dyeing will re- 
sult. 

No claim is made that these are the 
ultimate in dyeing procedures. No doubt 
simpler formulae will be evolved by the 
many dyers working with these dyestuffs, 
but these methods of dyeing mercerized 
cotton hosiery have been in practical use 
in a number of dyehouses for many 
months, and excellent results have been 
obtained with them. 


Open Discussion 


Question—I think I understood you to 
say that both corn sugar and dextrine were 
in the formula. I would like to know 
why. 

Mr. Asbhury—White corn dextrine is 
used to protect the chlorine-fast blues 
when they are reduced at high tempera- 
tures. White corn dextrine is not a good 
reducing agent. Corn sugar is a fair re- 
ducing agent. 

Question—Have you 
alone? 


tried dextrine 
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Mr. Asbury—Yes. Dextrine does not 
reduce well enough. 


Question—After a lot of navy blue goes 
to the pairing room, variations in the 
shade of individual socks are noticed, even 
though these socks are themselves uni- 
form. To what do you attribute this and 
what suggestions do you have to over- 
come it? 

Mr. Asbury—There are two things | 
would consider. First, change the dye- 
stuffs combination; second be sure that the 
hydrosulfite is added very slowly. 

Question—How do you eliminate the 
smudged appearance sometimes found in 
shades of cordovan? 


Mr. Asbury—The selection of dyestuffs 
is very important. Do not use black or 
khaki as shading colors, Be sure to have 
the dyestuffs in good reduction at the end 
of the dyeing and then give a running 
overflowing wash. 

Question—What success have you had 
in dyeing 130 needle, unmercerized cot- 
ton hosiery? 

Mr. Asbury—I know one mill that is 
dyeing combed yarn hosiery. The shades 
being dyed are black, navy, cordovan and 
grey. They are having no trouble. 

Question—I understand that work has 
been done on unions between rayon and 
mercerized cotton. What do you know of 
this? 

Mr, Asbury—This is 
should have some information later; at 
the present I do not know. 


very new. We 


Question—If the shade is incorrect do 
you add directly to the reduced dyebath? 

Mr. Asbury—The best way to dye vat 
colors is to establish the formula and make 
the dyeing completely through the oxidiz- 
ing step before sampling. 

Question—Have you been able to elimi- 
nate wet crocking on naphthol reds or 
maroons? 

Mr. Asbury—Some synthetic detergents 
improve the fastness to crocking but none 
have been found that will completely 
eliminate it. 


mi iu 


Consumer 
Complaints— 


(Continued from Page P66) 


Answer: Colored gingham should not 
be washed with a white washing formula 
involving chlorine bleach. If the item is 
predominantly white, there is a chance 
it will be washed with a white work wash- 
ing formula. 
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Question: Do laundries use antichlors? 

Answer: No! In any iaundry the white 
work is washed as a group. There are 
few items that show chlorine retention; 
therefore normal practice is to wash the 
fabric and to add chlorine along the way 
somewhere, usually close ta the middle of 
the process. Then they give certain num- 
ber of rinses. Usually they find the alka- 
line content of the last rinse water very 
close to that of their tap water. At that 
point the chlorine will be all gone from 
normal fabrics. The final operation in 
most laundries involves what we call 
‘souring”, with a product like sodium 
acid fluoride, in some few cases acetic acid. 
There are a few others. This would elimi- 
nate any chlorine that remains in normal 
fabrics, There would be very little, any- 
way, after 4 or 5 changes of water. 

Question: Does AIL have a standard of 
detergency for all laundries? 


Answer: No we do not. We are work- 
ing in that direction, but because of the 
variety of soils available, we have not 
picked any particular one as a standard. 
I think your organization has had corre- 
spondence with us on this subject. We 
have collected a group of over thirty so- 
called “standard soils” that are being used 
throughout the country for soil removal 
evaluation. Perhaps we shall pick, not one 
soil, but a group of three that differ for 
laundries using them, Again I must refer 
to those two groups of localities such as 
Washington and Pittsburgh. The man in 
Washington is not going to show the 
same type of soil removal as the man in 
Pittsburgh, and he does rot need to. 


—¢ G- 


Modern 
Trends— 


(Concluded from Page P68) 


Recording steam flow meters, in con- 
junction with tachometers and recording 
temperature controllers, will give the op- 
erator a complete story of what is taking 
place at all times on slack loop dryers, 
tenter frames and similar finishing equip- 
ment. Such controls may prevent over- 
drying or over-curing as well as assist 
in saving steam or fuel. 


Heat Reclamation 


With present prices of fuels at a high 
level and the definite trend towards high 
temperature operation, there is more and 


more interest in heat reclaiming and 
booster heating equipment. Finishing 
inuary 24, 1949 


plants realize that they are often throw- 
ing BIUS and money down the drain at 
a rapid rate. By installing heat reclaimers 
on bleaching and dyeing ranges, it is not 
only possible to save heat but also to 
keep more uniform temperatures than 
with open steam lines or closed coils. 
Condensate from many hot units cannot 
be returned to the boiler because of dan- 
ger of contamination. By running such 
returns into a condenser or water heater, 
an additional source of hot water may be 
made available for processing. Where 
heat reclaimers have been installed, they 
have often paid for themselves in a very 
short time, while easing off the steam 
demand on the power plant. 


Future Trends 


In bleaching, there has been some et- 
forts made to combine both peroxide 
bleaching and sodium hypochlorite or ac- 
tivated chemic bleach in the same range 
set-up. A range originally designed for 
such a combination bleach might well 
show appreciable savings in chemical 
costs. 

We also understand a new chemical 
bleach process, now under development, 
may reduce bleaching time to much short- 
er periods than is now considered pos- 
sible. This process is carried out in equip- 
ment that is relatively inexpensive and 
takes up little floor space. Chemical costs 
are said to be quite low. 

A new continuous open-width boil-off 
consists of a caustic saturator and an en- 
closed steam box, heated top, bottom and 
sides with closed steam coils. The bottom 
is filled with water which is turned into 
steam by immersed steam coils. In the 
first section of the box, steam is blown 
on the cloth from perforated pipes as 
it travels over top and bottom rolls. The 
goods are also sprayed with hot water 
and in the latter part of the box are im- 
mersed in a series of wells through which 
hot water flows counter-currently. 

Another scour and bleach unit makes 
use of a series of small cpen J’s totally 
enclosed in a steam atmosphere. Here the 
large 
and their position is changed relatively 


goods are never piled in masses 


frequently. 


Almost instantaneous, high tempera- 


ture desizing with enzymes is now being 
carried out in routine production and 
we may exvect additional developments 


of such products, 


Both liquid sulfur dioxide and solid 
carbon dioxide have proven useful in 
caustic soda neutralization on  Fleach 


ranges, in washing after mercerizing, af- 
ter the boil-cff and a number cf other 
places. These cheap and 
safe to use and have proven their place 


materials are 
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on washing equipment not having sufh- 
cient capacity for heavy goods running 
at high speeds. Their use is often cheaper 
than installing more washers requiring 
additional steam and power. 

{In dyeing, studies of the behavior of 
individual dyes in the short volume, high 
temperature reduction baths, as well as 
in a steam atmosphere, is going on. Chem- 
ical stabilizers and auxiliaries for dyeing 
are also being studied with the thought 
of improving their wetting, stability, dis- 
persing and other properties. 

A new piece of equipment for the high 
temperature dyeing of vat colors consists 
of an impregnation pad, a booster box 
and a steam chamber. The unique feature 
of this equipment is the use of water- 
cooled rolls and box on the booster so 
as to keen the temperature low. Goods 
enter immediately into the steamer, filled 
with steam from water heated by closed 
coils, The exit box is the same as the 
entrance booster in construction. The 
liquor levels in the two boxes seal the 
unit so that no steam may escape. It is 
said that “dead cotton” may be covered 
by this method and colors subject to 
decomposition at high temperatures are 
not affected. 

A continuous chemical feeding system 
in conjunction with an automatic titra- 
tion system offers promise in eliminating 
variables in both bleaching and dyeing. 
By feeding one or several chemicals and 
diluting with water in definite propor- 
tions, a positive ratio can always be main- 
tained. Coupling this feed with a con- 
tinuous sampling and electronic titra- 
tion arrangement, the whole system auto- 
matically controls itself so as to keep 
each chemical at the desired concentra- 
tion. 

Each new development breeds another 
and we believe we can safely say we 
are entering on a new era of chemical 
and engineering progress. All of this 
progress can be directly traced to what 
we stated was our major trend, namely, 
the general acceptance by the textile in- 
dustry of the engineer and the chemist. 


— = 


Report, BDTI Student 
Chapter 


T a meeting of the Bradford Durfee 
Technical Student Chapter 
on the evening of December 9th, 1948, 
Dr. Lloyd D. Barrick, Chemical Director 
of the Dye Department, Arnold, Hoffman 
‘Problems in the 


Institute 


& Co., Inc., spoke on 
Manufacture of Dyes.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
MIRIAM MURPHY, 

Secretary, pro tem. 
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FLAMMABILITY OF CONSUMER TEXTILES 


URING the past two years the 
AATCC Committee on Flammability 
of Consumer Textiles has been working as 
a part of an industry technical committee 
of the National Bureau of Standards, Com- 
modity Standards Division, in attempting 
to develop an industry standard for evalu- 
ating the flammability of clothing fabrics. 
The function of the AATCC Committee as 
a part of the NBS Technical Committee 
has restricted complete progress reports 
until this time, and only occasional dis- 
cussions of the subject have appeared in 
the American Dyestuff Reborter (36, 141, 
204, 303, 345, 379 (1947)). The work of 
the NBS Technical Committee was re- 
ported to the NBS Standing Committee 
on the proposed Commercial Standard TS- 
4350 on November 5, 1948, and the infor- 
mation contained in the report was released 
to the AATCC committee at that time with 
full permission to publish the testing re- 
sults in the American Dyestuff Reporter. 
The AATCC flammability tester and 
tentative test method were first described 
in the American Dyestuff Reporter of 
May 6, 1946, and a description will also 
be found on page 148 of the 1947-1948 
Technical Manual and Year Book of the 
association. This method of test is the 
basis of the proposed commercial stand- 
ard TS-4350, and was the testing method 
used in both of the interlaboratory pro- 
grams in which the AATCC committee 
took an active part. The second of the 
two interlaboratory programs also in- 
volved testing on the horizontal flamma- 
bility tester developed by the Fire Pro- 
tection Section of the Bureau of Standards. 
The two-year study which included the 
interlaboratory programs had two princi- 
pal objectives: 


I. The determination of fabric types 
to be considered hazardous ac- 
cording to the test method out- 
lined in Commercial Standard 


* A member of the Technical and Standing Com- 
mittees of the proposed Commercial Standard TS- 
4350. under the chairmanship of C. W. Rulon of 
the Underwriters Laboratory, and also of the 
Committee on Flammability of Consumer Textiles 
of the AATCC, under the chairmanship of Dr. H. 
E. Hager, General Dyestuff Corporation. The 
work reported here was done through the coopera- 
tive efforts of the members of the above two com- 
mittees. A list of the membership of the Bureau 
of Standards committees can be obtained from H. 
A. Ehrman, National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who is secretary to the NBS com- 
mittees. 
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TS-4350. AATCC inclined 
tester.) 

II. The determination of the degree 
of correlation that could be' ob- 
tained when a number of labora- 
tories tested the same fabric on the 
inclined tester. 

The committee made no study of flam- 
mability hazard in textiles with the in- 
tent of defining limits of safety or danger. 
The hazardous burning rates defined by 
the developers of the two machines were 
accepted for the purposes of the study. 
Conclusions as to the safety or non- 
safety of any fabric that was tested are 
limited by the extent to which the arbi- 
trary burning rates in the two test methods 
are related to actual hazard in clothing. 

The conclusions and recommendations 
which followed the two-year study were 
given unanimous approval by the AATCC 
committee as well as by the entire NBS 
Technical and Standing committees, These 
conclusions and recommendations are re- 
ported here, and will be followed by a 
general discussion of the procedure and 
an analysis of the testing results. 


(The 


General Conclusions 


1. Precise determination of fabric 
flammability is impossible by either of the 
testing methods under study. Inherent 
variations in fabric construction, together 
with uncontrollable differences in the 
manipulation of the testing machines, re- 
sulted in significant differences in the 
values reported by several laboratories in 
many cases, 

The two interlaboratory programs have 
shown that it is absolutely necessary to 
thoroughly test any rate-of-burning ma- 
chine on a wide range of fabrics and in 
several laboratories before any valid con- 
clusions can be drawn as to the reliability 
of the test method or machine. Further- 
more, correlation in the very rapid burn- 
ing zone does not mean that correlation 
can be obtained in the critical zone in 
which hazard is differentiated from safety. 

2. The inclined flammability tester de- 
veloped by the AATCC is recommended 
as being preferable to the horizontal tester 
developed by the National Bureau of 
Standards for the evaluation of the flam- 
mability of textiles because: (a) smaller 
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samples of fabric may be employed, (b) 
operation of the test is simpler, (c) results 
are at least as consistent as those obtained 
with the horizontal tester. 

3. It is recognized that neither the 
inclined tester nor the horizontal tester 
can measure flammability of textiles with 
sufficient accuracy to make reference to 
such tests feasible in any municipal, state, 
or federal laws. Furthermore, although 
several flammability testers other than the 
horizontal Bureau of Standards machine 
and the inclined AATCC mcahines have 
been brought to the attention of the 
committee, there is no evidence to show 
that such testing methods are more satis- 
factory than those which have been stu- 
died by the committee. Thorough testing 
of all rate-of-burning devices is recom- 
mended. 

4. It is believed that the inclined tester 
might serve as a guide to industry in the 
production of clothing fabrics which will 
have a minimum hazard to the public. 
Recommended modifications of this test- 
ing device might make its use suitable 
under such voluntary programs as the 
Commercial Standards of the National 
Bureau of Standards. Under such volun- 
tary programs failure of the method of 
test to define flammability within narrow 
limits would not prevent its functioning 
in a useful manner. 


Specific Conclusions 


5. In its present form the inclined 
tester does not distinguish the relative 
hazard existent in a pile fabric which 
flames rapidly and voluminously and that 
which exists in a short-napped fabric over 
the surface of which a small flame will 
flash rapidly. 

6. The inclined tester will consistently 
demonstrate the hazard of long pile fabrics 
such as were used in the manufacture of 
the now notorious cowboy suits. 

7. The arbitrary time limit of six 
seconds employed in the inclined test 
cannot at present be demonstrated to have 
any relationship to actual hazard in tex- 
tiles for wearing apparel. The use of this 
time limit, however, will be effective in 
controlling long pile fabrics such as those 
used to make the cowboy suits. 

8. The inclined tester measures the 
flammability of flat woven fabrics such 
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as sheers and nets with a reasonable degree 
of consistency. 

9. The horizontal tester consistently 
demonstrates the hazard of long pile 
fabrics such as were used in the manu- 
facture of children’s cowboy suits. 

10. Since all samples are ignited by 
the horizontal test method, large differ- 
ences in burning time are frequently ob- 
served since both primary * and secondary 
burning takes place in many samples. 
The scatter of individual strip burning 
rates in the horizontal machine is so broad 
that in many cases the test results have 
no significance. 

11. The horizontal tester 
with reasonable satisfaction on fabrics 
where the burning is exclusively either 
the primary or secondary types. On such 
fabrics, particularly those showing only 
primary burning, the horizontal tester 
is a reasonably consistent, although not 
exact, device for measuring fatric flam- 


performs 


mability. 

12. The arbitrary six second limit in 
the inclined method is more restrictive 
on chenille than the equally arbitrary 
ten second limit used in the horizontal 
testing method. On the other hand, rapid 
secondary burning of napped and brushed 
fabrics does not seem to be consistently 
faster in the inclined test than it is in 
the horizontal test. 


Recommendations 


Any thorough study of textile fabric 
flammability which is designed to elim- 
inate hazard in clothing must go far 
beyond simple rate of burning measure- 
ments made upon small strips of cloth. 
Since all textiles of natural cellulose or 
regenerated cellulose are combustible, it 
is obvious that under certain circumstances 
garments made from any of these fibers 
could cause injury to the wearer if the 
fabric were ignited. The construction of 
the garment, the ease with which the 
garment can be removed, and other 
factors may frequently have as much 
influence on the inherent fire hazard in 
a garment as does the rate of burning of 
the fabric itself. It must also be recog- 
nized that neither a horizontal strip nor 
an inclined strip jn a testing machine will 
simulate accurately the circumstances of 
actual clothing fires in which relatively 
large sections of fabric are suspended 
vertically. Both the horizontal and the 
inclined test methods eliminate almost en- 


—— 
* Primary burning is a term used to describe 
the combustion or flaming of a fabric which has 
no nap, pile, or tufting, or to describe the 
combustion or flaming of the base fabric in a 
textile which has a nap, pile, or tufting. Sec- 
ondary burning is a term used to describe the 
combustion or flaming of the nap, pile, or 
tufting. | Primary and secondary burning may 
occur simultaneously in a fabric, or either type 
of burning may take place independently of 
the other kind. Generally, secondary burning is 
much more rapid than primary burning. 
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tirely the important factor of flame ac- 
celeration, and at least in the case of 
nets, flame acceleration is the phenomenon 
which contributes most to the hazards 
which exist in long trailing garments 
composed of such fabrics. 

There are some special types of fabrics 
which are now generally recognized to 
present a fire hazard above and beyond 
that which is found in many of the more 
commonly used types of textiles, Pile 
fabrics in which the pile of regenerated 
cellulose may be from one-half to two 
inches long have been responsible for 
some of the most tragic burnings in 
which textiles have keen involved. In 
such fabrics flame propagation is both 
rapid and voluminous, with intense heat 
being developed. It would not seem rea- 
sonable that the elimination from the 
market of such fabrics should wait upon 
the more thorough study of textile flam- 
mability that will be necessary for com- 
plete understanding of fire hazard in 
clothing. The interlaboratory programs of 
the technical committee on TS-4350 have 
shown that both the horizontal tester 
and the inclined tester will demonstrate 
the dangerous flammability of long pile 
cellulosic fabrics. Since the inclined tester 
seems preferable to the horizontal tester, 
it would be highly desirable to make 
use of the inclined tester as soon as pos- 
sible for the control of fabrics which 
have a hazard similar to that observed in 
long pile rayon fabrics. 

In order that the ambiguous behavior 
of the inclined tester on certain classes 
of fabrics may be eliminated so that it 
may be usefully employed in the control 
of fabrics in which the hazard is generally 
recognized, the following recommenda- 
tions are made: 

1. The timing string in the inclined 
tester shall be separated from the face 
of the fabric by a distance of approxi- 
mately — inches, so that secondary burn- 
ing of insignificant volume will not burn 
the string, but so that rapid and volumin- 
ous flaming will still show the same 
turning rate as when the string was 
against the face of the fabric. 

2. It is not suggested that any change 
be made in the six second limit at this 
time, but that a real investigation be con- 
ducted so that the true relationship be- 
tween fabric rate of burning and clothing 
hazard may be better understood. 


3. It is recommended that chenille 
fabrics be given further study before 
being placed under the restrictions of 
this test method. The horizontal tester 
indicates that some chenilles considered 
dangerous by the inclined test method 
are not unduly hazardous. While there 
is little doubt that certain chenilles should 


be restricted from clothing use, it is not 
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yet certain where the line should be 
drawn. 

4. It is recommended that the possi- 
bilities be studied for setting up a “twi- 
light zone” for fabrics whose burning 
rate is between four and eight seconds. 
The recommendations of this zone does 
not imply that hazard or safety is satis- 
factorily defined under four seconds and 
over eight seconds, but rather that the 
region between four seconds and eight 
seconds should be recognized as a region 
of indeterminate flammability. 

NOTE: It has been suggested that 
the “twilight zone” might function in 
the following manner: 

a.) Fabrics having a burning rate of 
under four seconds would be 
suspected of hazard and would be 
labeled or flameproofed before 
shipment. 

b.) Fabrics burning between 
seconds and eight seconds would 
be shipped as safe, but efforts 
would be made to change con- 
struction or to make other changes 
which would increase the burning 
time to more than eight seconds. 

c.) Fabrics burning over eight sec- 
onds would be considered safe. 

(The above suggestions for the use of 
the “twilight zone” are dependent on 
satisfactory modification of the testing 
method, according to recommendations 1, 
2, and 3 above.) 


four 


Method 


Since the AATCC testing device and 
tentative test method is fully described in 
the 1947-1948 Technical Manual and Y ear 
Book, no further discussion of this method 
will be attempted here. The horizontal test 
method developed by the Fire Protection 
Section of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards is described in NBS circular C-455 
(issued August 23, 1946), copies of which 
are available at the Government Printing 
Office in Washington. Briefly, the hori- 
zontal test method utilizes a specimen 
414" wide and 1214” long. The speci- 
men is conditioned, combed, and mounted 
on a horizontal rack in a special tester in 
which the temperature is maintained at 
140°F. Ignition of one end of the fabric 
is accomplished with a Tirrill gas burner 
using a standard flame, and the time to 
burn ten inches is recorded. The average 
of ten specimens is used to indicate a 
sample’s flammability; samples which have 
a burning rate of ten inches in less than 
ten seconds are considered hazardous. 


Procedure 


In each of the two interlaboratory pro- 
grams the samples to be tested were cut to 
size, marked carefully so thar the direction 
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of nap or pile was the same in each case, 
and packed in a uniform manner without 
cempression in identical toxes. The sam- 
ples for the first series were cut 14” by 
12” since only the inclined tester was 
being used, while in the second interlabo- 
ratory program most of the samples were 
cut 30” by 30” to provide enough mate- 
rial for both the inclined and the hori- 
zontal tester. In the second testing pro- 
gram, there was not sufficient material to 
supply every laboratory with each of the 
twenty-one fabrics being tested, and three 
ot the samples were not large enough to 
permit ten strips on the hcrizontal ma- 
chine. 

Seven laboratories participated in the 
first program in which 33 fabrics were 
tested by the inclined AATCC method. 
These laboratories were as follows: 

Office of the California State Fire Mar- 

shal 

J. C. Penney Company 

National Bureau of Standards 

U. S. Testing Company 

Princeton Knitting Mills 

American Viscose Corporation 

Industrial By-Products and Research 

Company 

In the second interlaboratory program 
the first six of these laboratories tested 
a majority of the 21 different fabrics be- 
ing used on both the inclined tester and 
the horizontal tester of the Bureau of 
Standards. A_ seventh laboratory, the 
Mellon Institute for Industrial Research, 
tested this series on the inclined tester 
only. 

The detailed directions for the conduct 
of the testing which were sent to each 
laboratory in the first testing program 
were slightly modified to permit more 
uniform conditioning before being sent 
out on the second testing program. In- 
structions for the operation of the hori- 
zontal testing machine were sent out by 
the Fire Protection Section of the National 
Bureau of Standards. After the first test- 
ing program, all the inclined testers used 
by the seven original laboratories were re- 
turned to the U. S. Testing Company for 
a check-over to make sure that each one 
was identically equipped. 

Throughout the testing programs, every 
effort was made to insure identical prepara- 
tion of the carefully selected fabrics and 
te have the actual testing conducted in a 
uniform manner in each laboratory. The 
testing was not left to inexperienced tech- 
nicians but was suvervised by experts who 
were thoroughly familiar with the opera- 
tion of the testing device (the inclined 
tester). 


Program A 


The following is a description of the 33 
fabrics used in the first interlaboratory 
program: 


Pt) 
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No. Description 

1 56”-19x14-1.00 25%  Wool-75% Cotton 
Blanket Lining 

2 Woven Stripe Flannel (Pink, Blue, & 
White) 


3 Bleached Flannel (White) 

4 Printed Flannel (Ducks) 

5 Flannel Diaper (White) 

6 Plisse (Blue) 

7 Navy Blue Interlining 

8 Yeliow-Blue Striped Interlining #1 
9 “ “ ‘ “ #2 


10 Orange Interlining +1 
11 sis nt #2 ; 
12 46x32-8.10-46” All Rayon Marquisette 


(Treated) Scoured Permanent - Non-sliv 
13 36”—3.50—54x42 White Flannel 
14 41”—3.50—40x34 Tan Lining 
15 41”—5.00—25x21 Mottled Flannel 
ing) 
16 27”—81x48—3.16 Canton Flannel 
17. 27” —6.35—43x42 White Flannel 
18 Printed Plisse #1 
Pn és 72 
# 
20 Flannel (Blue Printed Flannel) 
21 Finished Net—Imported 
22 Dotted Swiss (White) 
23 Flocked Cotton Voil (Navy Blue) 
24 Checked Lawn 
25 Cheesecloth 
26 Printed Flannel 
27 All Combed Marq.—Perm. Fin.—White 
28 Baby White Chenille 
29 Reg. “ “é 
30 Baby Blue Chenille 
31 Reg. 20 - 
32 White Waffie Chenille 
33. Peach = - 


(Lin- 


Program B 


The twenty-one fabrics used in the sec- 
ond interlaboratory program were as fol- 


lows: 

No. Description 

1 White Cotton Bunting (Napped—with 
Pattern) 

2 Gray Rayon Pile Fabric (Simulated Fur) 

2A Gold Rayon Pile Fabric (One Inch Pile) 

3 Double Napped Cotton—Dyed Yarns 

4 Regular White Chenille (Low Grade) 

5 Blue Cotton Bunting (2-ply Double 
Napped) 

6 Blue Brushed Rayon (Knit) 

7 Rayon Marquisette (Continuous  Fila- 
ment) 


8 Cotton Marquisette 

9 Pink Cotton Bunting 
Napped) 

10 White 12 Oz. Canton Flannel 

11 Cotton Flannel—Bunny Pattern—Double 
Napped 

12. White Hob-Nail Chenille 

13 Regular White Chenille (A) 

14 Baby White Chenille (A) 

15 Regular White Chenille (B) 

16 White Feathertuft Chenille 

17. Baby White Chenille (B) 

18 White Waffie Chenille (A) 

19 White Waffle Chenille (B) 

20 Cotton Spot Marquisette 


(2-ply Double 


Data from the Two 
Interlaboratory Programs 


The complete data on each of the 54 
fabrics tested by the seven laboratories 
in Program A and Program B are included 
in the report of the NBS Technical Com- 
mittee. Nearly five thousand individual 
strips were tested in the two programs, 
requiring 42 pages of data in the NBS 
report. The data has been summarized 
in this report because of space limitations, 
and only the laboratory mean of 19 of 
the fabrics in Program and the 21 fabrics 
in Program B is shown for each labora- 
tory. Unfortunately, this summarized in- 
formation does not permit as full an under- 
standing of the operation of the testers 
as is desirable, particularly in the case 
of the horizontal tester. However, copies 
of the complete NBS Technical Commit- 
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tee report are available and may be ob- 
tained from the technical service depart. 
ment of the National Cotton Council, 1406 
G Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


PROGRAM A—AATCC METHOD 
Laboratory Mean (10 strips) 


Sample 
No. A B Cc D E F G 
1 7.0 64 87 91 98 97 87 
8 2 33 100 43 #34 52 «13 
10 i4 42 423 8 43 15 4 
11 ee oe oe. oe” ee 
12 16.3 13.3 17.7 14.8 17.6 21.4 12.9 
15 67 12 #4 22 85 28 i3 
16 15.3 19.4 21.0 20.5 18.6 31.7 18.6 
21 10.9 8.8 9.7 11.3 10.9 11.4 9,9 
22 7.6 7.1 89 96 86 9%5 7.0 
23 7.9 7.1 9.4 87 7.9 91 74 
24 9.1 7.4 9.5 7.9 89 10.0 9.2 
25 9.0 7.2 7.3 88 84 10.7 7.9 
27 13.1 11.0 13.0 13.6 13.5 15.1 11.4 
28 10.2 6.7 9.3 11.1 7.7 9.6 49 
29 S327 $6 71 61 560 @ 
30 12.4 8.0 8.0 13.0 11.4 90 58 
31 S2 33 S37 2 88 @8 33 
32 91 5.9 7.3 108 7.8 7.7 45 
33 6.6 5.4 59 11.9 7.1 69 62 
PROGRAM B—AATCC METHOD 
Laboratory Mean 
Sample 
No. A B Cc E F G 
1 74 5.2 7.8 16.8 IRE 21.5 13.7 
2 — 31 58 39 — 66 3.0 
2A 16 1.5 12 16 — 418 1.6 
3 1.2 1.4 O09 42 DNI 3.3 13 
4 is 19 89 23 1668 44 23 
5 64 27 44 57 15.7 168 178 
6 76 54 43 66 — 187 88 
7 14.9 11.2 13.0 12.4 14.9 14.5 11.2 
- 11.3 8.0 11.1 10.1 10.1 104 88 
9 2.2 3.8 8.0 8.7 12.6 7.7 6.4 
10 3 23 26 35 235 87 os 
11 S6 15 11 22 O85 27 438 
12 7.4 58 5.8 88 30.9 10.7 98 
13 26 31 34 45 — — 435 
14 12.9 13.3 84 109 — — 102 
15 $1 39 40 50 — =— 387 
16 18.9 14.9 14.5 21.4 29.8 33.2 16.8 
17 — 7.2 60 94 — — 64 
18 — $s —_— =—=- — =— $2 
19 — 43 — 56 — — 42 
20 11.0 9.1 10.3 9.0 11.3 10.6 88 


PROGRAM B—HORIZONTAL TEST 
Laboratory Mean 


Sample 
No. A B Cc D E F G 
1 $1.1 58.7 55.5 39.0 — 480 73.3 
2 — 22.1 19.8 10.6 — 21.8 16.1 
2A 5.7 4.0 6.1 41 — 5.3 5.1 
3 172.6 75.6 5.4 3.2 — 2.6 53.7 
4 7.9 8.5 5.9 10.1 — 7.9 6.5 
5 6.8 21.5 8.7 69 — 4.4 4.3 
6 18.8 115.8 60.0 7.7 — 19.7 69.2 
7 45.4 44.6 38.0 40.3 — 46.0 40.4 
8 29.3 30.2 26.4 30.8 — 32.5 30.0 
G 8.7 44.2 24.4 4.7 — 8.1 18.4 
10 8.2 45.7 60.2 348 — 2.8 108%.4 
11 21.8 107.5 3.1 2.7 — 2.3 105.6 
12 83.8 87.0 77.7. 91.2 — 79.0 90.3 
13 7.0 9.8 9.3 100.9 — — 11.4 
14 34.8 181.9 369 655 — — 68.4 
15 13.8 16.0 14.5 13.9 — —_ 13.1 
16 53.3 80.8 34.1 65.4 — 49.3 33.8 
17 — 369 23.5 279 — — 19.3 
18 — 22.6 — _-_-—- — 17.4 
19 —_ 20.2 _ 31.9 — a 16.2 
20 23.6 23.4 20.0 23.8 — 25.7 23.6 


Discussion of Results 


To facilitate discussion of the results. 
the fabrics can be separated into seven 
classes as follows: 


Class 
Class 


I—Short napped cottons 

II—Long napped cottons and brushed 
rayons 

Class I1I—Nets 

Class IV—Sheers 

Class V—Plisses 

Class VI—Tufted fabrics (chenilles) 

Class VII—Rayon pile fabrics 


The facrics used in the two programs 
are then classed as shown below: 


Class I—Program A—Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9% 
13, 14, 16, 17, 20, 26 
Program B— — 
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PROGRAM B - SUMMARY OF TESTS ON 21 FABRICS 
AVERAGE BURNING TIME FOR EACH LABORATORY 


PROGRAMS A&B - SUMMARY ON CLASS I FABRICS - NAPPED & BRUSHED 
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SAMPLE NUMBER 


Cha-t | 


Class II—Program A—Nos. 1, 8, 10, 11, 15 
Program B—Nos. 1, 3, 5, 6, 
10, 11 
Class I1I—Program A—Nos. 12, 21, 25. 2 
Program B—Nos. 7, 8, 20 
Class I1¥V—Program A—Nos. 22, 23, 24 


Nd 


Program B— — 
Class V—Program A—Nos. 6, 18, 19 
Program B— — 
Class VI—Program A—Nos. 28. 29, 30. 31, 
32, 33 


Program B—Nos, 9, 12, 13, 14, 
1S, 16, 17, 18, 19 
Class VII—Program B—Nos. 2, 2A 


Inclined Tester 


Class I Fabrics 

Cotton flannelettes and similar cotton 
fabrics with a short nap were generally 
not ignited or if ignited burned slowly, 
exhibiting primary burning only. 

According to the interpretations of this 
test, and insofar as this class of fabrics is 
represented by those samples tested, Class 
I fabrics would be considered safe. 

Sample No. 16 in the first testing pro- 
gram was the only sample of this class 
which ignited with enough consistency to 
supply figures that might be used to check 
The burning rate was con- 
siderably removed from the six second 


correlation. 


critical range, however, and therefore it 
would not seem wor:hwhile to analyze 
these figures in detail. 
Class I Fabrics 

Well brushed cottons and rayons having 
a soft or full hand generally exhibit sec- 
ondary burning in which the flame’s vol- 
ume is never great but which nevertheless 
advances rapidly over the surface of the 
fabric. The actual rate of burning of this 
type fabric can be as rapid or even more 
rapid than that observed in long pile 
fayons. In most cases the base fabric is 
not ignited and the flame goes out once 
the tin ends of the fibers on the napped 
surface have been burned off. Since this 
type of secondary burning does not rein- 
force itself, in other words the volume 
of flame does not increase as burning 
Progresses, the rate of burning will he 
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nearly independent of the position of the 
fabric or the direction of the burning. 
The secondary flame may travel as rapidly 
downward as upward, and sometimes faster 
horizontally than upward at an angle of 
45 degrees. 

The first interlaboratory program dem- 
onstrated the rapid secondary burning that 
occurs in Class II fabrics. In some cases, 
such as samples No, 10 and 11, the averages 
reported by each of the seven laboratories 
fall in a narrow range and therefore pro- 
vide satisfactory correlation. Samples No. 
1, 8, and 15, however, indicate that an 
intermediate length of nap, or some other 
condition such as nap irregularity, will 
cause quite divergent results among the 
laboratories and a consequent lack of cor- 
relation. Program B demonstrates even 
more clearly the difficulty in obtaining 
satisfactory correlations with Class II fab- 
rics which differ from the evenly fleeced 
type represented by samples No. 10 and 
11 of the first program. Chart II shows 
how the average burning times reported 
by the seven labora:ories in Program B 
differ on Class II fabrics. 

Class II fabrics are extremely sensitive 
to preparation and handling. In the two 
interlaboratory programs, 
were selected and delivered to the labora- 
tories in a far more uniform condition 
than would ever be possible in commer- 
cial practice. The laboratories themselves 
evidently differ slightly in the manner of 
preparation of the fabrics for testing. To 
a large extent this is demonstrated by the 


the samples 


superior correlation obtained with nets in 
both Program A and Program B. Since 
nets exhibit primary burning only, no 
special preparations of a nap or pile are 
necessary. 

On the basis of the two interlaboratory 
programs, it is evident that the inclined 
tester does not provide satisfactory inter- 
laboratory correlation on Class II fabrics, 
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SAMPLE NUMBER 


Chart Il 


and that it is impossible in any many Cases 
to determine on which side of the six 
second limit the sample belongs. Further- 
more, the relationship of unreinforced sec- 
ondary burning to actual hazard in cloth- 
ing has not yet been made clear. 

Class WI Fabrics 


The four nets included in Program A 
and three nets in Program B all burned at 
times averaging greater than six seconds, 
and all would be considered safe by the 
interpretation of the inclined method of 
test. Since all of the nets burned at a 
rate greater than six seconds, there is a 
tendency to correlation. It 
should be noted, however, that while the 
agreement on classes of fabrics which show 


overlook 


primary burning only is better than that 
usually obtained in Class II or Class VI 
fa‘ rics, the method could not be consid- 
ered an exact test by any means. If there 
are nets which burn at rates in the five 
to seven second range, differences such as 
were found in testing nets in Programs A 
and B would be quite insignificant. 
Class IV Fabrics 


Although no Class IV fabrics, sheers, 
were included in Program B, those tested 
in Proeram A vive about the same results 
as the nets in Class III. The inclined tester 
gives a satisfactory indication of the rela- 
tive flammability of these fabrics which 
show only primary burning, but the in- 
strument could not be considered an exact 
measure. As with nets, interlaboratory 
correlation with sheers is better than with 
fabrics showing secondary burning. The 
results are summarized in Chart IV 

Class V Fa*rics 

The plisses were included in Program 
A by snecial request. They are, of course, 
well on the safe side according to the in- 
clined method of test, and detailed dis- 
cussion of the tests on these fabrics is not 
indicated. 
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Class VI Fabrics 

Tufted fabrics or chenilles represent one 
of the most difficult types in tests of rate 
of burning. Generally, chenilles exhibit 
secondary burning, and a specimen of this 
class may be hazardous when the secondary 
burning is rapid. In chenilles, however, 
a great many variation of yarn, tufting, 
and other constructicn details are possible, 
and as a rule the chenilles are not as uni- 
form in construction as are many other 
fabrics. Some chenilles will exhibit the 
rapid secondary burning of Class II fabrics 
in which the volume of flame is never 
important. Other chenilles are closer to 
the rayon pile fabrics and develop an ap- 
preciable vclume of flame as burning 
progresses. This latter type of chenille 
will undoubtedly be hazardous if used in 
clothing. 


Six chenilles were tested in Program A, 
and little or no correlation was obtained 
Nine chenill: 


by the seven laboratories. 
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PROGRAM 68 


samples in all were employed in Program 
B, but unfortunately there was not enough 
material in all cases to supply each labo- 
ratory with a sample. Agreement among 
the laboratories would appear to be slight- 
ly better in Program B than in Program 
A, although the lack of sufficient samples 
prevents a really satisfactory conclusion 
in Program B. Details of the tests on 
chenille will be found in Chart V. 

The first interlaboratory program proved 
that correlation among the laboratories 
testing chenilles by the inclined method 
does not exist. The second interlabora- 
tory program failed to show that tests on 
chenilles will prove anything ketter than 
an approximation of their flammability. 


Class VII Fabrics 
The primary objective of the AATCC 
committee which first developed the in- 
clined tester, and the objectives of all 
those who have been concerned with tex- 
tile flammability is the elimination from 


PROGRAM 8 - SUMMARY ON CL 
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Chart IV 


the market of fabrics such as 2A under 
Class VII, long pile fabrics. No. 2 and 
2A in Program B are both placed in this 
category since they are both rayon pile 
fabrics, but the vile on Sample No. 2 has 
been trimmed to a considerably shorter 
length than that on No. 2A. All six labo- 
ratories that tested Sample No. 2A re- 
ported average turning times in the range 
of one to two seconds. Fabric of the type 
represented by specimen 2A burns very 
rapidly, and at the some time develops a 
The inclined 
tester performs with great satisfaction on 
material of this tyne, thus making it highly 
desirable that the anomalous behavior of 
the machine on other materials be removed 
by some modification of the test method. 


dangerous volume of flame. 


Sample No. 2, a fabric with a shorter 
pile than 2A and consequently one con- 
siderably less dangerous, does not provide 
good agreement among laboratories, but 
it seems quite possible thar further study 
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might clear up the difficulty encountered 
here. Chart VI summarizes the tests on 
the pile fabrics. 


Horizontal Tester 


The horizontal flammability tester de- 
veloped by the Fire Protection Section 
of the National Bureau of Standards was 
not used in the first interlaboratory pro- 
gram because the commercial standard 
under consideration, TS-4350, outlined a 
method which used the inclined tester 
developed by the AATCC. The results 
of the first interlaboratory program, how- 
ever, showed that the inclined tester did 
not provide the degree of interlaboratory 
correlation considered necessary for wide- 
spread adoption of the testing method and 
the Technical Committee on TS-4350 
therefore considered it advisable to in- 
clude in the second interlaboratory pro- 
gram the National Bureau of Standards 
horizontal tester. 

Six horizontal rate of burning testers 
have been built for the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and these were used in the second 
interlaboratory program, A larger sam- 
ple than is used in the inclined tester is 
necessary in the horizontal method, and 
in some cases there was insufficient mate- 
rial to supply the horizontal test with the 
full ten strips. Nevertheless, sufficient re- 
sults were obtained with the horizontal 
method upon which to base a number of 
conclusions. 

Ignition in the horizontal tester is al- 
ways positive, since a Tirrill burner is 
used and because timing does not start 
until the sample is ignited. No Group I, 
short-napped cottons, were included in 
Program B; therefore this program per- 
mits no conclusions as to the burning of 
this type of fabric. It is fairly obvious, 
however, that such fabrics will only exhibit 
primary burning in the horizontal tester, 
and that the burning rate would be rela- 
tively slow. 

Class II Fabrics 

Samples No. 1, 3, 5, 9, 10, and 11 were 
Class II fabrics, medium and long-napped 
cottons, and the brushed rayon, Sample 
No. 6, is also considered Class II. Sample 
No. 1 shows a fairly consistent slow rate 
of burning in the six laboratories, with 
an occasional secondary flash over at least 
part of the specimen length causing some 
lower burning times. These occasional 
rapid flashes are largely responsible for 
the deviations in mean burning rates re- 
ported by the laboratories, as complete 
Primary burning would appear to be at 
the rate of 70 to 80 seconds in at least 
five of the laboratories. 

Sample No. 3 illustrates the confusion 
that results from timing primary and sec- 
ondary burning in the same manner. Labo- 
fatory A reports an average of 172.6 sec- 
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onds, while Laboratory F reports an aver- 
age of 2.6 seconds. All of the strips tested 
by A showed only primary burning, and 
all of those tested by F. showed secondary 
burning. The other laboratories generally 
reported burning rates which indicated 
both primary and secondary burning. Sam- 
ple No. 5 also shows the same type of 
variation due to primary and secondary 
burning, although here most of the strips 
show fairly consistent secondary flaming. 
Sample No. 9 shows more conflicting rates 
than does Sample No. 5, although the re- 
sults are more consistent than with Sample 
No. 3. Sample No. 10, however, is again 
quite irregular, as is Sample No. 11. It 
will be noted that generally Laboratory F 
reports secondary burning more consistent- 
ly than the other laboratories, although 
with Sample No. 6, the brushed rayon, 
this laboratory reported a slower rate than 
Laboratory D. (For a clear understanding 
of the abcve, the complete data should be 
examined.) 

The reports on Class II fabrics burned 
on the horizontal tester show that there 
is considerable variation within a labora- 
tory, depending on whether or not the 
particular strip being tested shows pri- 
mary or secondary burning. The results 
also show that there is a difference be- 
tween laboratories, and that some of the 
laboratories prepare the samples in such 
a way as to get a predominance of sec- 
ondary burning. It would appear that 
Class II fabrics might be very difficult or 
impossible to classify as safe or hazardous 
so long as the confusion between primary 
and secondary burning exists. It might be 
possible to disregard the rapid secondary 
flash which generally has little flame in- 
tensity, but it would be difficult to deter- 
mine the limits of a safe flash and a flash 
of dangerous intensity. 

Class Il Fabrics 

Samples No. 7, 8, and 20, nets, show 
good correlation among laboratories, and 
the variation within a laboratory is also 
small. The Class III fabrics all show only 
primary burning, and the horizontal tester 
is a satisfactory, although not exact, meth- 
od for measuring primary burning. 

Class VI Fabrics 

In Program B, Samples No. 4, 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19 are all chenilles. 
Unfortunately, there was not enough ma- 
terial in several cases to get a trial by all 
six laboratories. Sample No. 4 would be 
considered hazardous by both the hori- 
zontal method and the inclined method. 
The results by the six laboratories using 
the horizontal tester on Sample No. 4 
are much more consistent than the results 
on Class II fabrics, but do not appear to 
be any more uniform than the results from 
the same six laboratories using inclined 
tester on Sample No. 4. Sample No. 12 
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on the other hand, a hobnail chenille, gives 
a more consistent rate of burning on the 
horizontal tester than on the inclined 
tester. On this sample the horizontal 
tester shows only primary burning, while 
the inclined tester permits the flame to 
jump from tuft to tuft. Sample No. 13, 
a regular chenille, does not indicate any 
advantage in correlation by either test 
method. In the horizontal tester, how- 
ever, two laboratories report on the “safe” 
side of the borderline and three report 
hazard, while with the inclined tester all 
five laboratories report the sample dan- 
gerous. 

Sample No. 14, a baby chenille, again 
shows the confusion between primary and 
secondary burning that was encountered 
with Class II fabrics. Both the inclined 
and the horizontal testers indicate that this 
fabric is “safe”, but the inclined method 
is less inconsistent on this sample. On 
Sample No. 15 there is little to choose be- 
tween the testers, but the horizontal tester 
reports “safe” while the inclined tester 
reports “dangerous”. Results on Sample 
No. 16 are poor in both the inclined and 
horizontal testers from the standpoint of 
correlation, but all laboratories report 
a “safe” fabric. All laboratories also re- 
port Sample No. 17 as being “safe” and 
with more consistent results than obtained 
on Sample No. 16. Only two laboratories 
tested Sample No. 18, and no conclusion 
can be drawn on the correlation, The 
horizontal method reports this sample 
safe, however, and the inclined tester re- 
ports it to be dangerous. On Sample No. 
19, the choice, if any, would be in favor 
of the inclined tester, and here again the 
inclined tester reports danger while the 
horizontal tester reports safety. 

Class VII Fabrics 

Sample No. 2A, the long pile rayon 
fabric, is found to be hazardous by each 
of the six laboratories using the horizontal 
tester. Neither test has an advantage in 
correlation, but the inclined tester shows 
the burning rate proportionately further 
from the safe line than does the horizontal 
tester. The shorter pile of Sample No. 2 
shows safe burning on the horizontal tester 
in all five laboratories, while four of the 
five using the inclined tester report dan- 
ger. Correlation on Sample No. 2 is poor 
by both methods, 


Analysis of Results 

The six charts provided with this report 
have been prepared only for the inclined 
tester because the wide differences be- 
tween primary and secondary burning 
rates on the horizontal tester make the 
preparation of charts somewhat difficult. 
The charts are useful as a rapid graphic 
comparison of the means renorted by the 
several laboratories. The charts, together 
with the statistical analysis of the data, 
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are presented in support of the conclusions 
of the interlaboratory studies. 

The charts showing laboratory average 
illustrate a tendency for certain labora- 
tories to report relatively fast burning 
rates while others have a tendency to re- 
port slower rates. Laboratories B and G 
are very often found to have reported the 
lowest burning time, and Laboratories E 
and F are frequently high. In Program 
A, Laboratory D recorded the slowest rate 
of burning on each of the Class VI fab- 
rics. In Program B, Laboratory E gener- 
ally records the slowest burning rates. 

The tendency of a laboratory to record 
predominantly fast or slow results is ac- 
centuated by the type of fabric. A study 
of temperature and humidity reported by 
each laboratory showed no correlation 
between the ambient atmospheric condi- 
tions and the relative rate-of-burning re- 
corded. Since laboratory trends toward 
fast or slow burning extremes are more 
noticeable in fabrics which have a pile, 
nap, or tufting, it might be deduced that 
variations in the handling or preparation 
of the fabric surface may be largely re- 
sponsible for laboratory differences. 

A study of the scatter of individual 
strip burning rates will show that burning 
times may frequently be obtained by three 
or four laboratories in as many different 
time ranges. For example, on Sample No. 
5, Program B, all but one of the strips 
reported by Laboratory F burned more 
slowly than all of the strips reported by 
Laboratory E, and these in turn all burned 
faster than the ten strips in Laboratory G. 
Further, the ten strips in Laboratory G 
all burned faster than the ten strips burned 
in B and C. The scatter of burning times 
reported by Laboratory E is not substan- 
tially greater than that shown in Labora- 
tory G or Laboratory B. Since the same 
general trend will be found in a number 
of Class II fabrics, as well as in Class VI 
fabrics, it would appear that the principal 
cause for non-correlation lies in the test- 
ing method rather than in fabric variation. 

Fabric variation as a possible cause of 
non-correlation influences the testing re- 
sults in chenilles more than in Class I 
fabrics, and in Class II fabrics more than 
in flat fabrics in which only primary | urn- 
ing takes place. Laboratory deviations on 
Class III fabrics are generally smaller than 
in any other class that was tested. Some 
chenilles show reasonable laboratory devia- 
tions, but with others the scatter of indi- 
vidual strin rates indicates significant con- 
struction irregularity. 

The testing data suggest that on some 
textiles it may always be impossible to 
obtain rate-of-burning data that will have 
any real meaning or that will permit 
accurate classification of a fabric as safe 
or hazardous. While other fabrics such 


as those burning very rapidly cr very 
slowly may te easier to classify, the great- 
est usefulness of a rate-of-burning tester 
may be in serving as a guide to industry 
in the production cf fabrics having maxi- 
mum safety to the consumer, In many 
cases the information as to types of fabrics 
which might be dangerous may be as use- 
ful in educating both the industry and the 
public as would any restrictions and regu- 
lations. A great many fabrics can be 
dangerous if improperly used, and very 
few fabrics will present any hazard at all 
if their burning characteristics are under- 
stood and if they are used in an intelligent 
manner. In those cases in which some 
fabric characteristic may result in unusual 
flame susceptibility, a rate of burning de- 
vice may te satisfactorily employed to 
detect the hazardous nature of the fabric 
and thus permit its control. 


Statistical Analysis 


A statistical analysis of the means of the 
ten strips of each fabric was made by J. 
M. Cameron of the Statistical Engineering 
Laboratory of the National Bureau of 
Standards. The means for the different 
fabrics and laboratories concerned were 
tabulated for Program A—inclined tester, 
Program B—inclined tester, and Program 
B—horizontal tester. An analysis of vari- 
Only the 
summarized results of the analysis will 
be presented here. 


ance was made for each table. 


For all three cases the variation of the 
laboratory averages (averaged over all fab- 
rics) about the grand average is greater 
than would be expected in the light of the 
variation of an individual measurement. 

The standard deviation of an individual 
measurement, and the standard deviation 
assignable to lab-to-lab variation (labora- 
tory component of variation) for the three 
sets of data were estimated as: 


s.d. of s.d. assignable 
individual to lab-to-lab 
measurement variation 
Program A-inclined tester 3.4 8 
Program B-inclined tester 2.9 .8 (Lab. F 
omitted) 
Program B-horizontal tester 26.4 9.6 


On the inclined tester in Program A 
and Program B, Class II had the most vari- 
able results. 

If it is assumed that estimates of the 
standard deviation of individual measure- 
ments, 3.4, and the standard deviation 
of the lab component, .8, to be the “true” 
values, then for a fabric whose burning 
time is actually 4 seconds the following 
results would be expected: 

Percent of values that would exceed 


4 sec. 6 sec. 8sec. 10sec. 
One test at a lab 
chosen at random 50 28 12 4 
Mean of one test 
at each of 7 labs 50 6 0.1 
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The correlation between results obtained 
from inclined tester and horizontal tester 
ia Program B is not significant. Since any 
consistent pattern of differ2nces between 
laboratories in the two methods would be 
eliminated in the average for a fabric 
(over all laboratories), the averages for the 
same fabric by the two methods were cor- 
related and a correlation coefficient of 
r 346 was found. This is not signifi- 
cantly high. 

In summary, laboratories differ signifi- 
cantly in burning times for the different 
fabrics; there is no consistent pattern of 
differences between laboratories; and, the 
inclined tester and the horizontal tester 
do not show a correlation sufficiently high 
that they could be used interchangeably. 

The estimate of testing error associated 
with the inclined tester is of such magni- 
tude that the suggested “twilight zone” 
would permit too frequent acceptance of 
hazardous fabrics (burning time under 4 
seconds, e. g.). 


— i 


Latest Developments 
In Dyeing and 
Finishing— 

(Concluded from Page P64) 


Conclusion 


New and improved synthetic fibers have 
given impetus to better procedures in the 
processing field. Chemical and dyestuff 
companies have brought out new mate- 
rials and suggested new approaches to 
problems. Machinery manufacturers and 
instrument makers have done their share 
in providing equipment of simplified de- 
sign, giving greater efficiency on less floor 
space. Testing companies are continually 
striving to correlate test methods with 
consumer demand, and have done a very 
good job. Considerable credit should also 
be given to the weavers, who have set up 
their own quality control departments. 
and finishers have 
these contributions, adding 
some of their own innovations, and now 
produce considerably im- 
proved in quality. 


Progressive dyers 


utilized all 
merchandise 


The war has made the consuming pub- 
lic quality conscious, and by cooperative 
effort of all parties, the standard for top 
quality merchandise has been raised tre- 
mendously. 
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Jan. 17, 1949 
EAR DERFLA, 

Three days after the turn of 
year we received a ‘phone call from 
Old Man Experience in the shape and 
voice of our friend Joe Jessup, the 
veteran rayon goods salesman. 

Joe is the plain-spoken, fast-thinking 
type who is equally adept at the give 
and-take of dealing with dress manu 
facturers or at driving to the heart 
of his bosses’ most intricate convert 
ing problems. Men like Joe are going 
to be invaluable in the toughly com 
petitive market that is now descending. 

Joe had hardly said “hello” before 
we beat him to the question we sus 
pected he had called us about. 

US: “What do you think of the new 
Burlington prices, Joe?” 

JOE: “First you tell me how firm 
they are.” 

US: “As firm as their discretion 
dictates and the way demand develops, 
which I think means they are a little 
firmer than a lot of people realize. 
But pardon me for talking so fast. 
Actually, I think they have taken the 
most constructive approach that was 
possible in today’s unsettled market. 
You have goods to move. All God’s 
little converters have goods to move 
You'd expect that at this moment a 
big integration would have more than 
anybody.” 


OE flattered our acumen by fully 

agreeing with all of this. Then he 
took over the conversation. 

“An integration,” said Joe, “is only 
an integration. Who said it was the 
Great Jehovah? If their prices are 
right, they will move goods. If too 
high, they have difficulty. But it will 
take a little while to find out. If these 
are only starting prices, they are 
neither too low nor too high for a 
start and that’s where I’d agree with 


v2) 
n 


you that the move looks constructive. 
Anything more drastic as a January 
opener might have been downright 
frightening. What we all have to do 
now is reestablish confidence.” 

“But just as long as an integration 
is in the converting business, “Joe 
flowed on, “It has to be as flexible as 
the rest of us or else try another 
formula. And that goes for knowing 
how to trade in a trading market as 
well as for every other phase of opera 
tion. And believe me, this is a trad 
ing market that we are in right now 
Here it is the middle of January 
and most cutters are waiting for retail 
orders to pick up. That will take a 
little while, too. Maybe by the middle 
of the month we will begin to see 
real action. It’s certainly over-due 
The cutters know we are waiting, too. 
What would you expect them to do in 
the meanwhile? Well, many of them 
are chiseling again, just like old times. 
Not an order comes through that we 
don’t have to haggle over. And that 
takes time, too.” 

Joe paused to get his breath. 

“There's one very important thing, 
very important, that the biggest inte 
gration has in its favor,” Joe went on. 
“Tt’s only making nice goods. Oh, that’s 
very smart in a market like this, very 
smart. We old-timers in the business. 
with our fine reputations to protect, 
never stopped doing likewise, but 
right now I can see that a few of our 
competitors have begun to act up. 

“Take Cynaras and Romaines, fot 
example. Some of the fast boys are 
already taking too much shrinkage 
out of these goods. So porous they 
become, that you can see through them. 

“Before the war this sort of thing 
may have seemed cute to sellers who 
went after the cheapest trade. Times 
have changed. I don’t think they can 
get away with it now in any price 
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line. The stores and the public don’t 
want bad goods. And we converters 
don’t want that kind of competition. 

“So that’s why I say that the big 
integration is smart in refusing to make 
anything but nice goods.” 


OE rang off, leaving us convinced of 

his wisdom. What he said about 
quality maintenance raises a point of 
everlasting importance to all convert- 
ers. Do you realize the investment that 
a big integration or any similar-sized 
operator must make just to keep on 
producing “nice goods” for the apparel 
markets? What it means in terms of the 
hundreds of thousands of yards of 
closely classified seconds, which must 
be sold into outlet that do not com 
pete with the regular merchandise? 

\ll of these questions came to mind 
when one of our distributing friends 
recently observed that under today’s 
radically changed conditions “the con 
verter is making the market.” Of 
course that is true in the sense that 
a normalized availability of gray cloth 
enables the converter to exercise all 
of his customary flexibility as an en 
trepreneur. How he spends or does 
not spend his dollars for gray goods 
can make a great deal of difference 
from a price standpoint. 

But in “making the market” our 
converting friends had better not for 
get their responsibilities. They cannot 
afford to cut too many corners. They 
cannot afford to let down on _ thei! 
aggressiveness and enterprise as mer- 
chants. They cannot afford not to 
protect the mills’ interests as well as 
their own. 

Excuse all of this pontification (Joe 
started us going), but these are really 
burning issues. We'll try to do better 
next time 

Until then. 
BILL LAWRENCI 
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Fabric Serviceability—the Key to Better Business 


Address of CHARLES W. DORN 


Director of Research Laboratory, J. C. Penney Co., New York City; 
Chairman, Technical Committee of the NRDGA, at the Piece Goods Group Session 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Association, January 13, 1949 


ABRIC | serviceability 
is truly the key to bet- 
ter business, for there 
is nothing that will 
build business more 

—— 


quickly and on a 
sounder basis than 
satisfied customers, 
customers who have bought merchan- 
dise at the right price and have found 
said merchandise satisfactory in every 
respect. 

The Industry as a whole is continual- 
ly encountering complaints and dissat- 
isfaction on piece goods. These com- 
plaints can be due to a variety of rea- 
sons, improper construction, improper 
dyeing, improper finishing, lack of fore- 
sight as to the intended end use of the 
material and in many instances to 
faulty handling by the laundering and 
cleaning industries. 

It will not be possible to accomplish 
improvement in merchandise through 
the efforts of one or two organizations, 
but it will require the combined efforts 
of all retailers and manufacturers. 

I wonder how many of us realize that 
literally hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been spent by various tech- 
nical societies, such as the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, the American Society for 
Testing Materials, etc., 
methods by which it is possible to pre- 
dict what a fabric will do in consumer 
use. If the buyer would only use this 
information intelligently he would go a 


to develop test 


long way towards eliminating many 
fabric defects. 
THERE are numerous factors that 
enter into assuring serviceable mer- 
chandise, and one of the major factors 
to be considered is color permanence 
on dyed and printed materials. The 
Federal Trade Commission has indi 
cated in several decisions that if the 
term “Fast Color” is used, the material 
in question should not change an iota 
from its original shade after repeated 
washings, cleanings and exposures to 
light. At the present time there is no 
dyestuff in existence which will fulfill 
this requirement one hundred per cent. 
Ithas been generally considered that vat 
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dyes are the most satisfactory dyestuffs 
for color permanence to washing, to 
light, etc., but there are several types of 
vat dyes, some being considerably bet- 
ter than others, as a general rule 
anthraquinone vats being considered 
the finest, while other vats of a different 
nature do not have as good fastness 
characteristics to washing and to light. 
This is important to buyers because the 
mere statement that a material is vat 
dyed does not necessarily mean that 
you have the finest dyestuffs available 
on that particular piece of goods. The 
buyer should also remember that cer- 
tain shades, namely brilliant scarlets 
and like shades, are not available in vat 
colors, hence a line containing these 
brilliant shades cannot be described as 
all vat dyes. 

The buyer should understand what 
is meant by the term washable. He 
should not be satisfied with the state 
ment that a material is washable but he 
should go further and find out how it is 
washable. Industry has set up, with the 
National Bureau of Standards, a com- 
mercial standard, CS-59-44 entitled 
“Textiles—Testing and Reporting.” In 
this standard we find four distinct types 
of washings for cottons and linens. The 
tests are in ascending severity, the No. 1 
test being the mildest and the No. 4 test 
being the most severe. 

If the textile passes the No. 1 and No. 2 
tests for washing but fails the No. 3 and 
No. 4, such textiles are considered laun- 
derable under home conditions or in a 
commercial laundry under careful 
methods where the temperature does 
not exceed 120°F., when no alkalies or 
chlorine are present and when the ma- 
terial is not dried in direct sunlight. 
If the material in question will pass the 
No. 3 test, such textiles may be ex- 
pected to give satisfactory performance 
in normal commercial or home launder- 
ing procedures, when boiling is not em- 
ployed, when chlorine is not used and 
when the material is not dried in direct 
sunlight. If the material in question 
passes the No. 4 test, such textiles are 
considered of superior fastness to home 
and commercial laundering procedures, 
as the severity of this test permits the 
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use of only those dyes having greatest 
resistance to fading. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that there is no protec- 
tion implied in this classification 
against excessive use of chlorine in 
washing or the repeated effects of dry- 
ing in direct sunlight. 

You are probably wondering why the 
provision has been made in so many 
of these tests that the samples not be 
dried in direct sunlight. Dyes are af- 
fected more or less by bleaching com- 
pounds with the exception of vat dyes, 
and a few other specialties. Bleaching 
can be brought about by the action of 
peroxide, compounds of chlorine and 
various other chemicals, but in all cases 
the bleaching action depends upon the 
formation of nascent (fresh) oxygen. 
Unfortunately when wet textiles are 
hung in the sunlight the action of the 
sun on the damp fabric generates small 
quantities of nascent oxygen which 
causes a powerful bleaching action on 
the dyestuffs used. It is rather foolish 
to specify that bleaching compounds 
should not be used in washing and 
then neglect to inform the customer of 
what might happen when damp cloth is 
hung in direct sunlight. 

From the above it can be seen readily 
that simply to know that a fabric is 
washable is not sufficient. It should be 
known how the fabric is washable and 
this information should be passed along 
to the customer. 


THE subject of drycleanability also 

warrants some consideration. Dry 
cleaning is generally considered by the 
public to mean the cleaning of ‘textiles 
with a cleaner’s solvent such as naph- 
tha, perchlorethelene, tetrachlorethel- 
ene, carbontetrachloride, etc. 

What the public does not realize, 
however, is that these solvents only re- 
move certain types of soil and that they 
cannot and will not remove water 
borne stains such as sugars, etc., nor 
will they remove successfully stains 
from perspiration in a garment. In 
order to remove such stains successfully 
the cleaner must resort to the use of 
soap and water which he does in many 


instances in so-called dry cleaning. 
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Hence, it becomes quite apparent that 
the dyestuff used in materials that are 
marked dry clean only should not only 
be able to withstand the action of 
cleaner’s solvents but also the mild ac- 
tion of soap and water as used in the 
cleaning industry. The buyer should 
consider these facts carefully and make 
sure the merchandise he buys will with- 
stand all the various methods of clean- 
ing that are necessary for the dry 
cleaner to use for the thorough cleans- 
ing of an article or garment. 


THE subject of lightfastness is one of 

equal importance. Again commer- 
cial standard CS-44 has set up a series 
of tests, which are in ascending severity, 
ranging from 10 hours exposure in the 
Fade-Ometer to 80 hours or more. The 
buyer should understand what the vary- 
ing types of exposures mean in relation 
to end use of merchandise. Any sample 
which will not withstand 10 hours in 
the Fade-Ometer is suitable for use only 
where no degree of color fastness to 
light is required. If a sample will with- 
stand 10 hours only, it is suitable for 
use where fastness to light is not im- 
portant, but where some light fastness 
is desirable. Under this classification 
materials for end use in such articles 
as evening gowns would be found to be 
entirely satisfactory. 

Another classification are those tex- 
tiles which will withstand 20 hours ex- 
posure in the Fade-Ometer without 
showing appreciable change. Such tex- 
tiles are considered satisfactory for use 
where moderate fastness to light is de- 
sirable, but not of major importance. 

The third classification of textiles are 
those which will withstand 40 hours ex- 
posure in the Fade-Ometer without 
showing appreciable change in color. 
Such textiles may be expected to give 
satisfactory performance where good 
fastness to light is essential and will 
find themselves in such end uses as 
men’s and women’s outer garments, etc. 

Class four textiles are those that will 
withstand 80 hours in the Fade-Ometer 
without appreciable change. Such tex- 
tiles are considered to have superior 
fastness to light and may be used where 
such fastness characteristics are of 
major importance. In this category 
drapery materials should fall. 

There is still a fifth classification 
where there is no specific number of 
hours specified and this test is intended 
for use on special types of material 
where extreme fastness to light is 
nec essary. 

There is not one of us in this room 
who has not been troubled from time 
to time with change of shade in dye- 
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stuffs on acetate rayons, known tech- 
nically as gas fading. This particular 
change is confined to acetate rayons and 
it is brought about by the reaction of 
oxides or nitrogen in the atmosphere 
with the dyes, causing this peculiar 
color change. There is absolutely no 
excuse at the present time for you to be 
bothered with this condition as there 
are durable anti-fume agents on the 
market which can be applied to these 
textiles and which will prevent this un- 
desirable color change. 


SHRINKAGE is another subject which 
has assumed more and more impor- 
tance in the last few years. We have, 
of course, had Sanforized cottons for a 
great many years and as a whole these 
materials have proved very satisfactory. 
There are more and more stabilizing 
methods coming to the fore for use on 
rayons which give the customer a better 
product. Now we have the so-called 
shrink resistant processes for wool. Un- 
fortunately, many of these new prod- 
ucts came on the market with great 
fanfare and exaggerated claims. 

It is not generally understood what 
shrink resistant finishes will do for 
woolen and worsted fabrics. First of 
all, it is necessary to understand that 
in cotton, rayon, linen, etc., we have 
a relaxation shrinkage taking place the 
first time the garment is washed. This 
shrinkage may have been taken out 
prior to the time the customer received 
the goods by various processes, but 
when the relaxation shrinkage is com- 
pletely removed we have a relatively 
stable article. In the case of wool, 
however, we not only have this re- 
laxation shrinkage to contend with, 
but also the potential shrinkage which 
may occur and continue to occur each 
time the fabric is washed, through felt- 
ing of the fibers. 

The shrink resistant treatments fon 
wool have nothing to do, whatsoever. 
with the relaxation shrinkage, but they 
do so treat the fibers so that they will 
not shrink further through felting. The 
fact that the wool or worsted is adver- 
tised as treated to resist shrinkage does 
not eliminate the necessity of sponging 
or shrinking the fabric before making 
into a garment. Considerable confu- 
sion may arise if the customer is not 
made aware of this fact and along 
these lines, I wonder how many of us 
go to the trouble to tell our customers 
that unless our woolens and worsteds 
have been preshrunk or made ready for 
the needle it is necessary for her to 
shrink this matrial in order to obtain 
a satisfactory garment. 
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HERE seems to be a demand de. 

veloping for water resistant fabrics 
in yard goods so that the customer can 
make his own rainwear garments. 

The efficiency of a water repellent 
fabric is not dependent alone upon 
the water repellent treatment which 
has been applied to it, but much is 
dependent upon the nature of the 
cloth itself, the cloth itself, the close. 
ness of the weave, etc. Fabrics with 
more open weaves will not be as satis- 
factory as those that are more tightly 
woven. There is a new instrument 
known as the rain tester which will 
evaluate these materials and place them 
in different categories, which are as 

It is not generally known that a 
highly efficient water repellent fabric 
can have its efficiency completely ruined 
by the use of linings which have not 
been treated with water repellent fin- 
ishes. This absorbent lining seems to 
have the faculty of sucking water 
through the pores of the water repellent 
fabric, thus nullifying the water re- 
pellent effect completely and giving an 
unsatisfactory garment. These facts 
also should be made known to your 
customers, and they should be informed 
of the necessity of using a water re- 
pellent lining. 


HE subject of flammability is one 

of which we have all been aware 
for some time. It has been costly to 
industry and when all claims resulting 
from the horrible accidents which 
occurred with the cowboy suits are 
settled it will have cost industry better 
than six million dollars, the retailer 
having come in for a_ considerable 
share of this expenditure. 

The flammability tester which, on 
the request of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, was developed by 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists has proved very 
useful in determining the relative 
hazard of textiles. Several 
machines of this type have been 
studied and the A.A.T.C.C. tester seems 
to be the most desirable. It is not 


various 


one hundred per cent perfect, nor does 
it seem possible at the present time 
that any machine will prove to be 
so. There are too many variable fac- 
tors and too many variables within the 
textile itself to permit a hard and fast 
line of demarcation between safe and 
hazardous materials. However, with 
the machine it is possible to know the 
nature of the material in question and 
to know whether or not it is relatively 
safe. Be sure that your customers get 
safe material. 
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THE CONVERTER SPEAKS 
HER MIND 


No. 4 in a Series 


HOPE SKILLMAN 
Skillmill, Inc. 


URING the past 
several seasons 
when our boom- 
ing post-war mar- 
ket has been ad- 
justing to a better- 
than-normal state, 
several clear-cut axioms have emerged 
for the converter. The production of 
fine quality goods has proven its worth. 
The label that is recognized by the 
public as one they know and trust has 
demonstrated a steady selling power 
during seasons of mild flurries and up- 
sets. But perhaps the most significant 
fact for the converter is the knowledge 
that what he must really sell is service. 
Good service. Prompt service. And a 
special service! 

Every firm, of course, must decide 
what its particular special service will 
be. My own specialty is fashion. I make 
and sell fine, yarn-dyed woven cotton 
but, beyond producing recognized qual- 
ity fabrics, I try to give my customers 
fashion leadership and protection. My 
entire organization is geared around 
this theme. Firms offering such special- 
ized benefits must necessarily key their 
planning to the needs of their cus- 
tomers. Whether they sell to cutters, 
department stores, mail order or chain 
organizations, they must be specially 
equipped to handle each in a different 
way because the needs of each are dif- 
ferent. The timing, quantities, and 
packaging needed by each type of cus- 
tomer is different and the converter’s 
success depends upon his customer’s 
success with his goods. 

On the other hand, if the customer 
is to profit from this special type of 
Operation, he must cooperate with the 
fabric converters who can offer him 
the benefits of their specialized knowl- 
edge. He should check with these firms 
when he is making his plans for future 
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seasons. He should look to them for 
fashion guidance. 


HE fabric house must be a source 

of fashion information! By apply- 
ing this information, the converter not 
only helps his own position but streng- 
thens his customer relationships. He 
should also specialize in planning his 
market outlets. If the specialty of the 
house is fashion, then the converter’s 
goods should embody those items which 
fashion decrees is sacred. 

I also believe this policy is best 
suited to independent converters in 
meeting the competition of the remain- 
ing integrations. Fashion is the inde- 
pendent converter’s salesman. Special- 
ization is his chief asset. A price policy 
alone is almost useless to him because 
there is no price for fashion. Fashion 
is an item which can’t be bought. Since 
fashion is also fickle, it demands flex- 
ible, swift handling. The large integra- 
tions are for the most part big and un- 
wieldy. They are not equipped to move 
as quickly as fashion may demand. This 
is not their fault. By the very nature 
of their operation they are not set up 
to handle such a quick changing func- 
tion. The independent converter, how- 
ever, can sway with the changing winds 
of fashion. He can make his organiza- 
tion a chameleon of style trends. And 
he must be aware of general style 
trends far enough in advance to trans- 
late them into fashions that spell lead- 
ership. 


ONG-RANGE thinking is a _ neces- 

sity for almost every phase of the 
converter’s business. It’s essential for 
his promotions and can help in estab- 
lishing a sound policy with regard to 
finished goods inventories. Many man- 
ufacturers discovered during the short- 
ages of the war years that such plan- 
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Miss Skillman 


ning could help their inventories too. 
Designers stopped dabbling with sam- 
ples of hundreds of fabrics and concen- 
trated on the several they had that were 
already bought. By buying goods in- 
stead of sampling, manufacturers found 
their designers were doing a better job. 
Instead of being confused by many 
fabrics, the designers were concentrat- 
ing on a few. If we can keep this policy 
of planning in advance it will help 
everyone’s inventory. ‘ 

Stores also learned during these years 
the value of advance promotional plan- 
ning. Often, before the war, stores 
would start working out a promotion 
just a few weeks before they wanted 
it to materialize. During the shortage 
years, they had to plan in advance if 
they had any sort of promotion at all; 
and most of them discovered that the 
advance planning was better integrated 
and produced a more successful pro- 
motion. 

Looking ahead, then going ahead, 
with plans has proven a sound policy 
during unusual times, not only for con- 
verters, but also for cutters and retail- 
ers. The off-again-on-again basis of seek- 
ing one trade’s business while other 
trades were lagging has helped to pro- 
duce a lack of stability during our 
recent seasons of readjustment. If I 
were a buyer, I'd place my business 
with people who wanted it and could 
service it. In fact, I think service is the 
keynote of the fashion industries today 
—particularly for the converter! 











































































AYON OUTLOOK 


by 
ROBERT T. STEVENS 


Chairman, J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. 


At the Piece Goods Group Session of NRDGA’s 38th Annual Convention 


T is a great pleasure 

to have the oppor- 

tunity to visit with 

you who are in the 

front-line trenches of 

fabric distribution. I 

found myself very 

humble in trying to 

atrange a few thoughts that would be 
worthy of your time. and considera- 
tion. In fact, you know far more than 
I ever will know about the basic ele 
ments of what makes consumer ac- 
ceptance of fabrics. The housewife is 
at your counters from nine until six, 
or later, to find the cloth that is her 
heart’s desire, and you are the ones 
who know her preferences. We who 
produce the fabrics really want to 
provide ‘the selections that are truly 
her heart’s desire, but I am sure that 
we have not wholly achieved that yet, 
and I say this as representing a pro- 
ducer of many types of textiles—wool- 
ens, worsteds, cottons, and rayons. We 
make a lot of these different cloths, 
and have made them for a long time. 
Manufacturers get to be pretty sure 
of themselves, even complacent, feel- 
ing that their goods are just about 
the last word in everything. Most of 
us get that way until we get a shock. 
One of these rude awakenings came 
the other day at a panel of the Textile 
Research Institute. The wool men, the 
cotton men, and the rayon men were 
there, and of course each group still 
thinks in lots of respects that the 
goods they make from their kinds of 
fibers are the ideal and the other 
fellow’s fibers’ were really destined for 
horse blankets. It is traditional and a 
carry-over of some basic instinct of 
loyalty to what has gone before. These 
research fellows know that there are 
innumerable things to be done to 
better textiles, and they work tireless 
ly toward improvements and are al 
ways hoping that at the next sym- 
posium with their brother researchers 
there will be real advancement and 
betterment in textiles. Well, the critics 
just about demolished all the pretty 
theories that anyone in the group had 
been holding about his goods. These 
critics went through category after 


Oxy 


category of textiles, and told what was 
wrong with various kinds of goods and 
how they should be improved. They 
were reporting what the customers 
were saying, and of course all of you 
are hearing it all the time. 

The number one blast was that 
customers really care very little about 
fiber content in a general sense, and 
are only remotely conscious of fiber 
type blends or whether it is rayon, 
cotton or wool. Customers want more 
Satisfaction with respect to wear- 
ability and appearance. Women react 
to color harmonies and particular hues, 
to the inherent values in fabrics, to 
their handle, softness, drapiness, and 
those delightful qualities that are difh- 
cult to analyze in customer response 
but nevertheless exist. If we could 
only reduce these customer preferences 
and the reasons for them to simple 
equations, or cut it down to under- 
standable facts like mathematics or 
biology, we would have real ground 
from which to grow acceptable new 
ideas in textiles. Somehow I am sure 
this will never be. There does not 
seem to be any magical formula for 
picking out the fabrics and patterns 
that customers will go crazy about. 


OW what is it that the customers 

are complaining about that the 
critics are making such an issue over? 
Here are some of the things customers 
wanted, among a great many other de 
sires: ; 

Napped fabrics, regardless of the 
fiber content, that will not “pill” 
up after washing. 

Better synthetic fabrics. 

Lining fabrics that will really 
wear, and will last as long as the 
major material itself in the garment. 

New lingerie fabrics in variety, 
because at present there is the same 
fabric in a $2.00 slip as in a $10.00 
slip. 

Real crush-resistant velvet—velvets 
that are really crush resistant—not 
just talk. 

New viscose and cotton moire that 
will not water spot or lose the moire 
effect in cleaning. 

New rayon print cloths, something 
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really new and in an original cloth 

for printing and not just the old 

cotton constructions. 

Dirt-resistant fabrics made by 
building the dirt-resistant charac 
teristics into the yarn and _ cloth 
construction. 

Fabrics that retain the original 
characteristics after washing. Today 
there are too many warning tags 
hanging Off the goods or the gar 
merits, and most of them get dry 
cleaned because of the warning. This 
does not take out all the dirt but 
people are afraid to wash them, and 
in many cases wisely so. 

The textile research people and 
stylists should be directed more to the 
needs of fashion, because customers 
know what they want but too often are 
unable to get it from the textile indus 
try. Too many trick finishes on cloths 
are used to attain a synthetic character 
instead of building a natural finish into 
the cloth which the customers would 
greatly prefer. They want rayon taffe- 
tas that are wet proof—80 per cent of 
them have some water-soluble finish 
on them and are ruined when they get 
wet. In some cases, the emphasis has 
been turned around so that dresses are 
now washable but they cannot be dry 
cleaned, leaving the dress user in a 
quandary after the dress has been worn 
once or twice. The garment should be 
washable as well as dry cleanable 
Fabrics that do not need _ ironing 
should be provided for men’s shirts. 
Emphasis should be placed on develop- 
ing new rainwear fabrics, because rain- 
wear clothing is now in fashion and 
not an item for use only in a storm 

The foregoing are simply a_ few 
examples of getting down to_ brass 
tacks. All of us have been vaguely 
aware of the nature of these comments, 
but now that the war is over and 
supply and demand are coming into 
balance, the complaints are going to be 


S a matter of interest—there is get 
ting to be a large amount of real 
consumer consciousness in this matter 
of performance and the nature of 
textiles. A larger number of people 
than ever before are wanting to know 
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more about textiles. Over the last four 
years, the number of clubs 
in the United States that have asked 
for, and received, information regard 
ing textiles from the American Viscose 
Corporation has grown from 3,000 
clubs annually to 17,000 clubs annually 
[These women’s clubs educa 
tional data, leaflets, and are actually 
holding meetings to learn more about 
textiles. The rayon fiber or yarn mant- 
facturer has largely lost his identity 
by the time the goods arrive at the 
retail counter, but most of the rayon 
companies believe that it is extremely 
worth while to take a lead in con 
sumer education. Training and edu 
cational films will be available for 
consumer education. No doubt they 
will be available to you also for your 
training programs or other uses. This 
is enlightened self-interest, because the 
whole objective is to have the con- 
sumer get more satisfaction from rayon 
goods. It is coming down to the point 
that all of us have to render more 
service to the American people if we 
are going to stay in business. 


women’s 


rec eive 


The evidence in hand seems to be 
conclusive that a lot of people, young 
and old, are going to know a lot 
more about textiles in your town and 
mine. They are going to have a more 
intimate knowledge of what you sell, 
and their questions are going to re 
quire answers that show an intimate 
knowledge of what you are selling. It 
thay mean that you should have avail- 
able in those departments selling tex- 
tiles and garments, persons who have 
had some instruction outside, as well 
as inside, your establishments. The key 
to a well organized piece goods depart- 
ment is obviously the time-honored 
principle of a good assortment of good 
merchandise, from regular sources, that 
is well promoted and sold at regular 
prices. This is not just a trite state 
ment, but the historical and 
record in every type of business that 
has proved successful. It has been our 
experience, and we have a record of 
more than a century of production, 
which is a pretty fair proving period. 
You cannot get ‘a 60-cent fabric for 
45 cents, because it is just not in the 
cards. If you are buying on a price 
basis alone, then there must be pro- 
duced lower-priced and poorer fabrics. 
The mills have skilled technological 
personnel and efficient plants so the 
public can have—and they should have 
-good fabrics. We can get light, wash- 
ing, and perspiration fastness, shrink- 
age control and crease resistance, and 
all the other characteristics that are 
desired, but they cost more. The people 
who come into your stores really would 


basic 
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like to have the quality item in your 
store, and not necessarily the lowest 
priced fabric. The public wants good 
textiles and we want to make the best. 
but we cannot give you something for 
nothing. 


N our company we continue to think 

that rayon is a magical fiber, that 
it will continue to make great progress 
in the future, and that the producers 
will continue to make great strides in 
the production of even more desirable 
qualities. You see, there is a consid- 
erable prede 
termination of the end result sought; 
that is, the chemical scientist starts out 
to produce a certain characteristic and 
comes somewhere near getting it. And, 
in this connection, let me say that in 
spite of all the complaints of the 
critics that I have mentioned, .the 
American yarn producer. and fabric 
producer have done by all odds the 
best job that the world has yet seen. 
Wherever you may go, in Europe or 
elsewhere, nowhere will you find the 
degree of development that has been 
achieved right here in the great rayon 
industry of the United States. 

We think there are two great fac- 
tors in rayon that over the long term 
will continue to advance its accept 
ance— 


measure of — scientific 


1. Prices are relatively stable. Dur 
ing the post-war years, there have been 
higher all-around costs .among the 
rayon producers, and the. price of 
rayon has been increased moderately. 
Being a manufactured product, unlike 
wool or cotton, there is an inherent 
cost control possible which makes for 
a real stability in price. The rayon 
manufacturers have done a magnificent 
job in expanding their facilities to 
overcome short supplies, in improving 
their technology, and in increasing 
yarn and fiber values. The shortage of 
rayon had been a contributing factor 
to the poorer goods made during and 
since the war. There had been a 
stretching of the available materials 
over more yardage, and it has resulted 
in inferior goods. With the current 
improved rayon supply situation, how- 
ever, there is little excuse for not mak- 
ing good fabrics. 

2. The second value in the use of 
rayon is its great versatility. It has a 
very wide adaptability, not only in 
fabrics for which synthetic yarns or 
fibers are natural but also in many 
fabrics formerly made of cotton or 
wool. One can more readily change the 
types of fabrics made from rayon to 
meet fashion requirements. It is easier 
to make fabrics with new fibers, 
either alone or in combination, than 


new 
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to attempt to make new fabrics with 
natural fibers. This really sums up the 
question of rayon’s easy adaptability 
It is a statistical fact that the synthetic 
fibers are crossing over into areas that 
were strictly in the realms of the 
natural fibers. Rayon is on the march 
machinery changes 
assist in this 


and new 
have been made to 
progress. The natural fiber industries 
lack this versatility, and there 
tendency for them to make 
standard classes of goods for standard 
purposes. Rayon has had to do a lot 
of ‘doing’ to earn, in only 25. years, 
a slice of over 16 per cent of all the 
fiber consumed in this country. Nylon 
is one of the later remarkable develop 
times for 


large 


is a 


more 


ments. Its uses during wat 
war purposes, and since then in indus 
trial fabrics, hosiery, and apparel] have 
been increasing. It is definitely on the 
upgrade. The ratio of rayon labora- 
tories and scientific facilities to their 
producing organization is greater than 
in the other textile industries. It is 
essentially a chemical industry, con 
ceived as such, and it pursues its ever 
expanding course on a scientific basis. 


Wt are spending large sums of 

money in the direction of research 
and the most modern laboratory facili- 
ties. In addition, our technical and 
styling staff has been substantially in 
creased, all for the purpose of achiev- 
ing new and better fabrics which will 
be in demand by your customers. 
Supplementing our technical staff, we 
maintain extensive Pilot Plant facili- 
ties, containing a wide variety of ma- 
chinery with which to perfect textiles 
The main objective of this Pilot Play 
is to provide facilities for the creation 
of new fabrics from new ideas originat- 
ing in our styling organization. It is 
amazing how many thousands of 
samples are made that seem sure to 
capture consumer interest, but fail 
utterly in this respect. It is also strange 
how some very simple character of 
cloth will capture the public imagina- 
tion and hold it for such long periods 
of time. 

We will continue to experiment and 
turn out what we think are master 
pieces in the art of cloth making. But 
the new fabrics that in the end make 
style history will probably be simple 
like the story of the 
composer ambition was to 
achieve undying fame, struggling on 


weaves. It is 
whose 


heavy orchestration and symphonic 
scores. Hunger lifted him to fame 
because even genius must eat. He 


wrote a ditty like ‘Roll Out the Barrel,’ 
and really became famous. That’s like 
the textile business 
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REMOTE CONTROL 


Ol 


DYEING CYCLES 


by 
F. D. WALLACE 


Dominion-Burlington Mills, Ltd., Montreal 

















This paper was presented at 
the First Canadian Textile Sem- 
inar of the Textile Technical 
Federation of Canada. 


The object of the Seminar is 
to allow Canadians to profit by 
the experience of Canadians. 
Dominion - Burlington Mills, 
Lid. were selected to present a 
paper on the remote control of 
dyeing cycles. The paper deals 
with what they know about the 
subject from their own experi- 
ence and observation. Editor. 
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ORK under controlled condi- 
tions is the aim of every modern 
dyehouse and we have approached the 
subject problem with that thought up- 
permost in our mind. We feel, as does 
every one, that the more control is 
centralized the better the work will be. 
Our dyehouse first took shape on 
paper when we estimated that, if we 
put in as good equipment as _ there 
was available at the time and operated 
it efficiently, we should turn out good 
work. We also had the physical prob- 
lem of putting our equipment into 
existing buildings, the design of which 
was not too well suited to our needs. 
It was necessary for us to fit our equip- 
ment into the existing narrow bays 
and then to think of operating it. 
Our next step was to think about 
services to these machines—lighting, 
steam and water. We had to lay down 
all new lines for these three services 
and a considerable amount of energy 
was expended in trying to establish 
these as efficiently as possible, keeping 
in mind the existing supplies of both 
steam and water. Incidentally, we re- 
built our dyehouse floors and tried to 
design them so that they would always 
be dry. This particular part of our 
planning was not too well done, due 
in part to the design of our building 





and to some engineering errors. 

Having established the machines 
and the service lines, we then con 
sidered what we term our control 
section. 


UR first thought was the entering 

of dyestuff to the individual ma- 
chine. Consideration was given to vari- 
ous means of introducing the dyestuff 
to the machine. We thought of tub 
mixing and entering by dipper, steam 
injection from an individual mixing 
tank alongside each machine, by pump 
from a similar outside mixing tank 
with continuously circulating dye 
liquor through this tank. We also con- 
sidered the installation, at this point, 
of a heater to provide temperature 
rise in the dye machines by means of 
this outside circulation of the dye 
liquor. We think that this last pro- 
cedure might be made to work very 
favourably but the method would in- 
volve a large outlay of capital for dye 
circulating pumps, heaters and tanks, 
and would need added floor space and 
a considerable amount of engineering 
to ensure good even circulating in an 
ordinary winch machine. However, we 
still have this idea on file and feel 
sure that it could be successfully de- 
veloped. 
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Our dyehouse Hoor area was not too 
sreat and we found that a second floor 
area would not be of too great service 
to the mill at large and that we could 
utilize this space as a colour mixing 
room and storage area. We then de- 
cided to put our mixing tanks on this 
second floor and feed our dyestuffs and 
auxiliaries direct to each individual 
machine. We then had to design this 
section, put in a waterproof floor to 
keep the dyehouse underneath clean 
and free from drips, determine a tank 
size for each individual machine. To 
digress here a bit, we might add that 
on tank size and design we erred. We 
installed all fifty gallon tanks for each 
machine. 


Some could have been less, and others 
should have been greater, in keeping 
with the machine size they serve. As 
to design, we made ours too deep for 
the diameter and have had some dif- 
ficulty with keeping the screens clean 
at the tank outlet where they are difh- 
cult to reach. The above errors are on 
the nuisance side and do not materially 
affect our efficiency. 


We had to supply the mixing tanks 
with steam and water and then work 
out the feed lines and valve contro] 
to each individual machine. We used 
stainless steel for our tanks and for 
feed lines to the machines, the latter 
all welded construction with no fittings 
to make pockets in the line and no 
sharp angles. These lines lead to a 
central point in a _ perforated pipe 
which runs along the front of the ma- 
chine, thus distributing colour evenly 
over the entire dyebeck. We have 
found that this gives very satisfactory 
results; the fourteen foot head that 
we have provides enough flow to give 
us even liquor distribution. 


Having established our colour mix- 
ing room on the second floor at a con- 
siderable distance from the dyer’s of- 
fice, it was necessary to provide some 
means of getting the dyer’s instructions 
to the colour mixers. An air conveyor 
system was installed for this purpose, 
the colour mixers working only on 
written instructions from the dyer’s 
matching room. As an added conveni- 
ence, an inter-communication system 
was installed and the combination of 
these two methods of communication 
have proved very successful. 

At this point in our planning we 
had established our dyehouse, installed 
our machines, serviced them, fed them 
dyestuffs and now it was necessary to 
establish some control system for time 
and temperature of the dyeing cycles. 
Various instrument makers were con 
sulted and we finally settled on one 
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and, working from their suggestions, 
we established a control panel built 
up for the controls of each individual 
dyeing machine and installed it in the 
dyer’s office, or matching room, from 
which emanates all the workings of 
the dyehouse. 


[! might be advisable here to review 

some types of controls that were 
considered which were all based on 
thermal unit in the dyeing machine 
which, through a control instrument, 
operated a steam valve. The instru- 
ments considered were: ordinary tem- 
perature regulator non-recording; the 
same and recording; the same record- 
ing instrument again with an auto- 
matic time cycle; the same recording 
type of control with time cycle and 
rate of rise control. 


We selected the recording type with 
time cycle without rate of rise control. 
We thought that this would be satis- 
factory when we considered our steam 
supply pressure, and estimated that we 
could control our rate of rise by the 
valve size activated by the control in- 
strument. This has been found to be 
correct. 


Most of our instruments were pre- 
pared for a second valve in the steam 
main as a holding valve; that is, after 
the temperature of our dyebath has 
been raised to the desired level, a 
larger or main valve in the line used 
for this purpose automatically cuts off 
and the smaller holding valve takes 
over the load of maintaining tempera- 
ture. There are three reasons for this. 
First, when the large valve cuts into 
maintain temperature, a heavy shot of 
steam goes into the dye liquor and 
creates undue liquor turbulence, par- 
ticularly when dyeing at a high tem- 
perature, which may upset the free 
running of the cloth load. Second, it 
causes excessive opening and closing 
of the main steam supply valve which 
gives undue wear to the valve seat; a 
smaller holding unit with less steam 
per minute flowing through it oper- 
ates for a longer period which is easier 
on the valve and does not create the 
same turbulence. Third, the shock 
load on the steam supply is greatly 
reduced by the use of this small hold- 
ing unit. In setting up an installation 
of this type there are many considera- 
tions to be made—speed of tempera- 
ture rise desired, available steam sup- 
ply, work water temperature, sizes of 
machines. We have found, for our par- 
ticulaf setup, that the two valve sys- 
tem and the non-automatic rate of rise 
control unit is very satisfactory. 
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the dyer, sent to the drug mixing 
room, the colour is mixed and fed to 
the individual machines on instruction 
from the dyer and then he sets his 
temperature for the desired dyeing 
cycles. All dye patches are brought to 
ths office for matching and the whole 
operation is controlled from this one 
spot. Each control instrument has a 
chart where the dyeing vagaries are 
recorded and can be related to the 
results of any individual lot. 


This whole setup has been termed 
“remote control dyeing.” We prefer to 
call it centralized control dyeing. 


The system was worked out pri- 
marily to provide ease for rapid dye- 
ings and at the same time to put the 
control of the work with the man best 
suited to handle it, that is the dyer, 
and to take any responsibility away 
from the man actually operating the 
machine. In our particular setup the 
man on the floor watching the machine 
controls only the admission of cold 
water to the machine, rinsing and 
dumping to the dye liquors, loading 
and unloading of the machines and 
the taking of patches to the dyer. As 
every one is aware, it takes a long 
time to develop a sense of responsi- 
bility in a man on the floor, partic. 
larly in setting up a new dyehouse. 
We felt that the less training that it 
was necessary to give these men, the 
easier it would be for us to start oper- 
ating. This has been found to be true. 


In the establishment of formulae in 
a new shop, we have found the whole 
system most useful. We know the 
weight of the cloth we put in the ma- 
chine, we know how much dyestuffs 
and auxiliaries have been added to 
the water bath and, by checking our 
instrument charts, we know the tem- 
perature and length of time the par- 
ticular lot was dyed. By progressive 
patches accompanied by the adds on 
our colour sheet, we can follow the 
progress of the dyeing and relate it 
to the temperature and time and we 
are able to establish quite rapidly 
formulae that will repeat with reason- 
able accuracy. 


This question of centralized control 
dyeing is one that could be discussed 
at much greater length, but such dis- 
cussion would have to be most general 
as there are no set rules for any one’s 
particular requirements. Each shop has 
to be engineered as a unit because 
there are so many variables affecting 
any installation. The foregoing has 
been a description of what we have 
contributed to the knowledge on cen 
tralized control of dyeing cycles. 
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Mr. Oppenheimer 


HE male peacock is a lordly bird, flam- 
boyant in his riot of color. The female 
is drab and unattractive compared to 
her mate. So it is with the pheasant, 
lark, and many other varieties of birds. 
The lion in his majestic mane is far 
more colorful than the lioness, and in 

many other species of mammal, the male is the more 
attractive and colorful. Of all the creatures that 
now inhabit the earth, only the species of man 
adorns the female in colorful raiment and the male 
in comparative dullness. 

Wherever nature has determified the colorful 


member of the family, it is the male. In the only 


case where the animal has made the determination 
himself, nature has been reversed and repudiated. 

It has not always been so. Many early tribes and 
civilizations followed the laws of nature and garbed 
their males in colorful attractive attire. However, 
the greater our civilization, our knowledge of dyes 
and colorings, the further we have come from this 
law of nature. 

Nature makes the male more colorful, since it is 
his duty to seek and attract his mate, and altho 
many moderns scoff at this, I believe that it is still 
true. The basic law of nature has not been violated, 
only its application has been reversed. 


HOW it came about that our women parade and 

strut in colorful trappings, while our men 
subvert themselves to relatively drab greys and 
browns, I do not know. By now it is accepted 
custom, and the man who dares to wear too gay a 
necktie at the office, or a very colorful pair of 
shorts on the beach, is scoffed at and held up to 
derision by his drabber fellow men. 
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The Converter Speaks His Mind 


(No. 5 in a Series) 
by 
PETER W. OPPENHEIMER 


Secretary, Brand & Oppenheimer, Inc. 


Although the reasons for this paradox on nature 
are not known to a simple businessman and must 
lie in the field of the sociologist, at least one result 
is strikingly apparent to anyone in the textile gar- 


ment field. The volume of women’s wear business | 


is far greater than that of men’s wear. Yet despite 


the simplicity and obviousness of this fact, little or | 


nothing has been written or spoken on the subject. 
Our many analysts of the future of textiles go into 
great length on foreign market possibilities, in- 
creased end uses of fabric, the length of women’s 
skirts, the increased number of suits in a man’s 
wardrobe, etc., but none suggest that man in a man’s 
world should outdo the weaker sex in adorning 
himself in colorful clothing. 

Men have come a long way in sportswear and 
beachwear from the colorless clothing of past gen- 
erations, but they still have far to go in attaining 
the beauty in attire that our women possess. 


[| DO not wish to suggest that sportswear is the 
proper attire at all times, and that we should 
immediately throw all of our suits and ties into the 
nearest trashcan. Better to retain the present forms 
of clothing, but to build and expand upon them. 
A man should have the same range of color and 
style in his suits as his female companion. There is 
no reason why shirts, shoes, and hats should be so 
standardized. There can be greatly more interest 
in men’s clothing with the type of seasonal changes 
in style and color that women’s styles enjoy. At 
present a minor change in the styling of a man’s 
suit once a decade constitutes a revolution. Cer- 
tainly higher and more colorful styling ig men’s 
clothing will result in larger wardrobes, and greater 
turnover in men’s wardrobes. This must bring an 
expanding and flourishing men’s clothing and furn- 
ishing industry. Textile consumption will be in- 
creased, employment and retail sales will be stimul- 
ated, and our drab and dirty city streets and offices 
will take on a lighter, happier, more colorful air. 
If this attempt is made, we shall not only conform 
to what appears to be a basic law of nature, but 
shall also greatly increase the number of garments 
manufactured and yardage of textiles consumed. 
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New Minimum Standards 
Quality for Sheets, 
Pillowcases 


UYING 
and retailers can now 
be assured that the 
sheets and pillowcases 
they order will meet 
minimum standards of 
quality, according to 
the American Stand- 
ards Association. Na- 
tional Standards to be known as 
American Standard Specifications for 
Bleached Cotton Bed Sheets and Pil- 
lowcases have just been made available 
following approval by a majority of 
manufacturer, retailer, and consume1 
interest groups under the procedures 
of the Association, and have been de- 
veloped under the sponsorship of the 
American Hospital Association. To be 
sure that they receive sheets that meet 
these minimum. standards of quality, 
buyers can specify on their purchase 
orders that sheets and _ pollowcases 
shall meet or exceed the American 
Standards for the various types. They 
can get this information through to 
their customers by asking manufac- 
turers to attach specification labels to 
the sheets and_ pillowcases. 


organizauions 


These standards define important 
quality factors for five types of sheets. 
They establish minimum breaking 


strengths for both warp and _ filling, 
indicating relative strength and dura- 
bility of the fabrics; the maximum 
percent of sizing which may be added 
to the fabrics of the different types; 
the weight by ounces per square yard, 
indicating the relative amount of cot- 
ton in the fabrics; the number of 
stitches per inch in the seams and 
hems. Methods of test and tolerances 
also are defined. The five types are 
named according to the combined 
thread count of warp and filling and 
the kind of yarn used. 


THE new American Standards for 
sheets and pillowcases were ar- 
rived at through the regular process 
of the American Standards Association 
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by which all the parties al imterest— 
makers, distributors, and users—arrive 
at substantial agreement. The proce- 
dure, though voluntary, is not simple. 
The development of the sheet satu 
ards has had a long history. Lhey wer 
requested 21 years ago by the American 
Home Association. The 
steps they went through during that 
21 years have been described by Carol 
Willis. Moffett, who represents the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion on the committee responsible for 
the work. Mrs. Moffett says, “At that 
time, 45 persons representing 59 or- 
ganizations of manutacturers, distribu- 
tors, and consumers met in conference 
to consider whether the project was 
feasible. They agreed without a dis- 
senting voice that it was. 

“A smaller committee was selected, 
representing all interests, which was 
to determine the characteristics of 
sheets which should be defined, how 
they were to be defined, how they were 
to be tested, and how they were to be 
stated in the standard. Research work 
was done and within a relatively short 
time, standards had been formulated. 

“Then they ran into stormy going. 
Because sheet standards were the first 


Economics 


to be undertaken in the consumer 
goods field through the American 
Standards Association, fears arose 
about their effect on competition. 


These fears, which seem merely quaint 
now, were very real then. They began 
to diminish when some manufacturers 
used specification labels, some of them 
very much like the standard defini- 
tions of sheeting qualities which now 
have been accepted. These specification 
labels were the fruit of the cooperation 
of manufacturers, retailers and con- 
sumers on the sheet standards because 
each interest got a chance to under- 
stand the others’ viewpoints better. 

“But for years repeated efforts failed 
to bring the standards through to 
general approval by all groups. To 
Robert A. Seidel, chairman of the 
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Committee of the 


Consumer Goods 
American Standards Association, and 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the NRDGA, goes the lion’s share 
of credit for breaking the long dead 
lock. Under his vigorous and skillful 
leadership, most of the interests in 
volved have agreed to take less or 
give more than they originally wanted 
to include in the standards. The final 
compromise inevitably does not rep 
resent the most perfect and complete 
definition for sheets and _ pillowcases 
which might be written. But it does 
represent voluntary agreement on de 
fining important characteristics.” 


NE of the points that consumers 

hope will be included in any 
future revision of this standard is 
specifications for shrinkage, Mrs. Mof 
fett declares. 

It is expected by many of the group 
that helped to bring the standards to 
completion that these definitions of 
minimum quality will help retailers 
and manufacturers who promote brand 
names. They explain that such mini 
mum requirements represent solid 
ground as a basis for statements con 
cerning quality. Additional values above 
the minimum requirements bring dis 
tinction to branded merchandise and 
add conviction to advertising claims, 
thus manufacturers and retailers are 
relieved of unfair price competition 
from products falling below minimum 
standards. 

Using standards as a basis for speci 
fying type and quality, store buyers 
and buying organizations enjoy the 
same advantages industrial and gov 


ernmental purchasing agents have 
These large scale buyers regularly 
base procurement on_ specifications. 


This information can be made avail- 
able to home buyers if retailers ask 
manufacturers to attach labels to their 
product showing American Standard 
specifications for the type of sheet and 
pillowcase. 

The American Standard Specifica 
tions for Bleached Cotton Bed Sheets 
L4.1-1948, are avail 
American Standards 
15 St.. New York 


and Pillowcases, 
able from the 
Association, 70 FE 
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Czechoslovak Industries Fair 


A “Let’s Do Business” fair, show- 
ing Czechoslovakian industrial 
products available for export to the 
United States in 1949 and indicating 
the products desired for import from 
this country, opened under the auspices 
of the Central Federation of Czecho- 
slovakian Industries at the Museum of 
Science and Industry in Rockefeller 
Center on Tuesday, January 12th, and 
will continue through January 30th. 

Textiles and textile products receive 
a large share of the 16,000 square feet 
of floor space devoted to the exhibit. 
Textile products accounted for almost 
half of the $20,000,000 of exports from 
Czechoslovakia to this country in 1948, 
it was pointed out. 

Among the textile products shown 
at the fair are fine handkerchiefs of 
Czechoslovak flax and of finest cotton; 
fabrics for women’s apparel, men’s 
shirts and pajamas, and home furnish- 
ings; bed and table linen, silk piece 
goods, traditional fine lace products, 
carpets, hats, hosiery, and knitwear. 

The exhibits, designed primarily as 
a demonstration to American merchan- 
disers and manufacturers of the prod- 
ucts and materials supplies available, 
are displayed to indicate as well how 
much consumer appeal the various 
items, have for the general public. 

Representatives of various Czecho- 
slovakian industries, including the tex- 
tile trades, are on hand to provide 
detailed information about products 
which arouse interest. At the same 
time, the Czechoslovak industry rep- 
resentatives are seeking information 
about products available for import 
to their country, particularly in raw 
materials. 


HE historic Czechoslovak textile in- 

dustries, dating back to early Mid- 
dle Ages when the Kingdom of 
Bohemia included vast segments of 
Germany, Poland, Austria, and other 
present Central European nations, 
have always been dependent upon 
imports of cotton, wool, silk, flax. 
hemp and synthetic fibres. 

The artificial fibres industry, largely 
devoted to viscose rayon before the 
war, now boasts four major plants in 
production. Post-war products of the 
industry include perlon, a nylon-like 
fibre used in the glove and_ hosiery 
industries; slovlIna, a cellulose fibre 
with characteristics similar to wool: 
“vistra”; and prosvit, a cellulose cello- 
phane 


Goods to be displayed have been 
arriving for several weeks, both by 
ship and by plane. 

The variety of these products covers 
the gamut of modern industry. In- 
cluded with the hundreds of textile 
articles are glasware, costume jewelry, 
ceramics, rubber and leather goods, 
toys, furniture, musical instruments, 
microscopes, cameras, shoes, rugs, auto- 
mobiles, candy, liquors, canned foods, 
paper goods, plastics, hunting guns, bi- 
cycles, telephone switchboards and med- 


ical instruments. Many novelties in the 
craftswork and applied arts categories 
are exhibited. Sporting goods, pumps, 
lathes, motors, and the latest in ladies’ 
apparel are given prominent space. 

On the industrial side, the purpose 
of the Czechoslovak Industries Fair is 
two-fold: to develop and expand the 
American market for Czech goods and 
to acquaint American business men 
with the types of products that Czech. 
oslovakia would like to import from 
this country. 





Kall Woolen Colors 


. FTER-FIVE” Tone-on-Tones, a 

sophisticated group of muted 
shadowy shades, contribute high-style 
interest to the Confidential Advance 
Woolen Collection for Fall 1949, just 
issued by The Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation to its members. 

These subtle misty colors, it was 
explained by Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
managing director of the Association, 
are shown in six sets of a blending 
light and medium shade and _ their 
names are suggestive of their soft dusty 
tonality. They comprise Snowblu and 
Foggy Blue, Cloudy Gold and Tobacco 
Bronze, Twilight Aqua and Greendusk, 
Rose Champagne and Terra Cotta 
Rose, Teagreen and Ripe Olive, Win- 
ter Pink and Old Port. Although the 
Association has for some years pre- 
sented the basic colors in its woolen 
and rayon cards in the form of tone-on- 
tones, this harmonious arrangement 
now takes on special significance, be- 
cause of the growing style favor for 
combining shades of the same color 
range. ‘Lhese new duotones, Mrs. 
Rorke said, are expected to prove 
particularly smart for dresses, en- 
sembles and millinery for late after- 
noon and informal dinner and theatre 
wear. 

Shades of the Woods is the appro- 
priate headline for a collection of eight 
attractive rustic tones especially 
adapted to casual town, country and 
travel including knitwear. 
Keyed in the medium scale, these 
woodland shades comprise Mauveleaf, 
Blupine, Woodgrey, Forest Blue, 
Meadow Moss, Copperbark, Green 
Balsam and Foliage Crimson. 


clothes, 
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The basic color range for town wear 
gives prominence to a collection of 
twelve medium and dark tone-on-tones 
captioned Autumn Harmonies. Stressed 
in the neutral classification are the 
subdued Sable Taupe of brownish cast 
and the lighter blending shade, Pearl 
Grege. Greys, again slated for wide 
acceptance, are interpreted in two new 
renditions, Cinder Grey and the deeper 
Graphite Grey. Rating high favor in 
the important beige to brown family 
are the rich deep tone, Brown Choco- 
late, and the sandy Nutria Beige. All 
of these distinctive neutrals, Mrs. 
Rorke pointed out, blend most effec- 
tively with smart fur shades. Also 
registering strongly for the coming fall 
are the appealing new Amandine 
Green, and the darker Spinach Green, 
aptly described by their names. Bac- 
chante Red, a spirited cardinal version, 
and the deeper Burgundy _ tone, 
Maroon Wine, add warmth and sparkle 
to the winter colorscope. Expressing 
the high style preference for unusual 
off-shades in the lavender to plum 
scale are the greyed Ashmauve and 
Wild Blackberry, a dark blackish pur- 
ple. 

Radiating all the zest and animation 
of the sports, resort and cruise scene 
are eight vivid tropical hues featured 
as Colors Under the Sun, Highlighted 
in this bright fashion orbit are Sea 
Turquoise, Indies Copper, Rico Green, 
Tropic Magenta, Haiti Red, Rio Sap- 
phirve, Burnt Gold and Solar Purple. 
The forty new colors described above 
will all be incorporated in the Regular 
Edition of the Association’s 1949 Fall 
Woolen Card to be issued later. 
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DANRAY FABRICS CORP.—has been 
formed to replace Dan-Ray Fabrics Co., 
and is now in operation at its offices 
at 1450 Broadway. Samuel Lent is pres- 
ident and Dan Schacter secretary-treas- 
urer. The move is said to be part of 
an expansion program of the firm, 
which handles a line of staple rayon 
cloths. 


MONROE TEXTILES, INC. — has 
been formed to operate the cotton yarn 
plant established by the Bloom Mills 
interests in the former Camp Sutton 
area, it is learned. Approximately 
10,000 spindles will be placed in opera- 
tion within the next month, it is said, 
and plans include enlargement of the 
mill to about 15,000 spindles at a later 
date. Emanual Stotter of Bloom Mills, 
Inc.. New York, is listed as one of the 
incorporators of the company, 
which is authorized $250,000 capital 
stock. 


new 


AN INVESTMENT OF ABOUT 
$3,000,000—to expand facilities for the 
production of polyvinyl alcohols at the 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., plant has been 
authorized by E. I. duPont de Nemours 
& Company. 

TO PRESENT THE 
MARKETS FIELD - 
trained students in the metropolitan 
New York area, the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn and the Chemical 
Markets Research Association will 
sponsor a joint all day meeting at the 
Hotel Biltmore, February 10, it was 
announced by Dr. H. S. Rogers, presi- 
dent of Polytechnic. Through the co- 
operation between the Institute and the 
Association, the meeting will provide 
an Opportunity for students with chem- 


CHEMICAL 
to technically 


istry and chemical engineering educa- 
tions to find out about the rapidly 
developing outlets in this new division 
of the chemical industries. According 
to Dr. Rogers, chemical markets re- 
search is one of the fields where there 
is a growing recognition of the need 
for trained men. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORA- 
TION —has confirmed reports that the 
vinyl resin plastic used in the new 
“carved” broadloom announced recent- 
ly by the Firth Carpet Company is its 
Vinyon HH resin staple. The Vinyon 
staple is credited with giving the car- 
peting an embossed or hand-carved ef- 
fect which is both more permanent and 
more pronounced than previous meth- 
ods. It was emphasized that the Vinyon 
staple is not cheaper than the wool 
with which it is blended. Rather it is 
more expensive. The net result, how- 
ever, is a fine quality carpeting at a 
lower price than has been _ possible 
heretofore in comparable floor cover- 
ings. It will retail at around $11 and 
$12 a square yard. The new high-style 
carpeting, called Cellini, because the 
patterns were taken from designs crea- 
ted by the sixteenth century sculptor, 
trade at the 
Carpet Opening in Chicago January 3 
and at the New York carpet show the 
week of January 17. 


was introduced to the 


HUNTER FABRICS, INC.—a_ new 
converting firm, has been formed as a 
Ripley Fabrics Corp., to 
cater exclusively to retail yard goods 


division of 


departments, mail order houses and the 
export trade. The firm will distribute 
prime fabrics woven by Stonecutter 
and other mills. Jules J. Levin, who re- 
cently resigned from Forge Mills, Inc., 
has been named sales manager. Officers 
of the new firm are: Leon Paleg, presi- 


dent; Irving Hirsch, treasurer; Law- 
rence Paleg, secretary. Headquarters 
are at 469 Seventh Avenue. 


AVONDALE MILLS, using national 
magazines with combined circulation 
of more than 13 million, will launch 
an extensive new advertising program 
in February, according to Edward Rus- 
sell, Jr., advertising manager. The ad- 
vertising will be directed to buyers of 
both 
garments. The first of a series of full- 
page, four-color advertisements built 
around the theme, “Companion Col- 


piece goods and_ ready-to-wear 
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Businesses 


ors,” will appear in the February 
Ladies’ Home Journal and in subse 
quent issues of Vogue, McCall's, To- 
day's Woman, Modern Miss, Good 
Housekeeping, Vogue Pattern Book, 
Butterick Pattern Book and McCall's 
Pattern Book. The idea, “Companion 
Colors,” is developed from the fact 
that Avondale’s dyed-in-the-yarn colors 
can be matched in patterns of stripes 


and solid shades. 


FOTO-FAB—the revolutionary new 
process of photographic reproduction 
on textiles, is now geared for volume 
production, A. M. Perlman, president 
of A. M. Perlman, Inc., the rayon con 
verting firm that owns Foto-Fab, has 
announced. Foto-Fab, which prints by 
means of light passing through a nega 
tive onto sensitized cloth, is said to re 
tain all the half-tones of photography, 
with a third dimensional quality and 
fineness of detail that 
tained by any other method of print 


cannot be ob 
ing on textiles. Color fast, sun proof, 
wash-proof, it is as strong as the fabric 
on which it is printed and may be used 
on rayon, cotton, linen, silk, and other 
textured materials. 

The process opens up a new field of 
unlimited scope for the designer of 
wearing apparel, draperies, home fur- 
linens—said to be al- 
which textiles are 


table 
most any field in 
used, Mr. Perlman says. 


nishings, 


More flexible operation than either 
roller or screen printing, Foto-Fab can 


achieve results that are impossible 
with these or other methods. Motifs 
may be small repeats in continuous 


yardage or heriocally scaled up to 20 
feet without repetition of the motif. 

Used extensively for camouflage ma- 
terials during the war, Foto-Fab passed 
the required “weathering” test of 200 
hours continuous accel 
erated sunlight and washing. It 
meets and surpasses the standard re- 
quirements of the U. S. Testing Cor- 
poration for the best commercial 
printed fabrics, according to the com- 


exposure to 


also 


pany. 
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EMMETT J. DRISCOLL—above, who 
has joined U. S. Finishing Co. to rep 
resent it in the New York market for 
allover coverage with emphasis on ray- 
ons. He recently resigned from Turner 
Halsey Co. after four years on the 


executive staff and as department head. 
Prior to that he had been with Sayles 
Finishing Plants 22 years, of which 20 
had been in the New York market. He 
resigned from the Navy in 1922 to join 
that company. During the recent war 
he served on the joint Army-War Pro 
duction Board Nylon Advisory Com 
mittee for the finishing industry. He is 
chairman of the National Corporate 
Membership Committee of the A.A.T. 
C.C. as well as past chairman and 
councilor of the New York Section of 
the association. He was a member of 
the Editorial Advisory Board of the 
Textile Colorist and Converter prior 
to its incorporation into the American 
Dyestuff Reporter. 
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DR. GEORGE E. LINTON, dean of 
the Textile Department of the Fashion 
Institute, has been elected president of 
the American Association of Textile 
Technologists, succeeding EPHRAIM 
FREEDMAN, director of Macy’s Bu- 
reau of Standards, who was elected to 
serve on the board of governors of the 
association for three years. FRED W. 
NOECHEL of Botany Mills, Inc., was 
elected first vice-president, and STE- 
PHEN S. MARKS of Daily News 
Record was named second vice-presi- 
dent. BERNICE S. BRONNER of the 
Textile Resin Department of American 
Cyanamid Co., was re-elected secretary 
and OLEN F. MARKS of Industrial 
Rayon Corp., was renamed treasurer. 
In addition to Mr. Freedman, gov- 
ernors elected to serve on the board 
for three years are: RICHARD 1 
KROPF of Belding-Heminway-Corti- 
celli, and ERB N. DITTON of Go- 
tham Hosiery Co., Inc. Present gov- 
ernors, who will continue to serve for 
two vears are: C. W. BENDIGO of 
Textile World; GEORGE H. HOTTE 
of A. M. Tenney Associates, and 
JULIUS B. GOLDBERG of J. P. Ste- 
vens & Co., Inc. Governors who will 
continue to serve for one year are: 
CARL I. TABER of Nylon Division, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.; 
SEVERN A. MILLER of Wellington 
Sears Co., Inc; WALTER E. SCHOL- 
ER of American Viscose Corp. Those 
retiring from the board are: LEWIS M. 
CARPENTER of Brandy Mills Corp.; 
JOSEPH E. HIRSCH of Cyril Johnson 
Woolen Co., and JOHN J. GOLD- 
SMITH of Hess Goldsmith & Co., Inc. 
Elected to serve as auditors for the year 
are: LARUS R. BURGESS of Kanmak 
Textiles, Inc; MARIE ANTOIN- 
ETTE FALCONE of Associated Mer- 
chandising Corp., and BERNARD 
GUTMAN of Crompton-Richmond 
Co., Inc. 


JOHN F. GREENE—formerly general 
superintendent at Bates Manufactur- 
ing Co., has joined Wamsutta Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., in an “executive 
capacity,” it has been made known. 
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HORACE G. CLEVELAND-—has been 
elected a vice-president of Robert F. 
Branch Advertising Agency. Mr. Cleve- 
land, formerly vice-president of J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., and at one time adver- 
tising manager of Cheney Brothers, is 
widely known in the textile apparel 
and decorating fields. In addition to his 
other duties he will be in charge of 
new business development for the 
Branch Agency. 


E. L. SCRUGGS—has been elected a 
vice-president of the Springs Cotton 
Mills at a special meeting of the board 
in Lancaster, S. C. 


JOSEPH R. NAYLOR, JR.—has been 
named assistant manager of dress 
goods for Dan River Mills, Inc., and 
will work under R. H. Lennox. Mr. 
Naylor has been with the firm since 
February 1946, and was formerly with 
his father, who owns the John S. Nay- 
lor Dry Goods Co. in Wheeling, W. Va. 


STANLEY H. GALE AND DONALD 
E. KNAPP—have been appointed to 
new posts at Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Inc., as head of the sportswear division 
of the woolen sales office, and head of 
the dress division of the woolen sales 
office, respectively. Mr. Gale will direct 
the sale of worsted, woolen and wool 
and rayon blended fabrics to sports- 
wear markets and Mr. Knapp their sale 
to the dress trade in all markets. Mr. 
Gale has been with the company since 
1940 and Mr. Knapp since 1944. 


VALENTINE W. GOTTSCHLING 
has become associated with J. P. Ste- 
vens & Co., Inc., in an executive capac- 
ity and will head a special woolen 
department for development of fabrics 
for the men’s, boys’ and outerwear 
trades. Previously he was for 15 years 
vice-president in charge of sales for 
Hayward Schuster Co., Inc. 


THE APEX CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
tendered a dinner to 50 of its key em- 
ployees recently at the Hotel New 
Yorker, to celebrate the 90th birthday 
of its founder and Treasurer, HUGO 
HELBURN, and also to dedicate the 
completion of a new addition to its 
manufacturing facilities at a cost of 
about $100,000. The Company, through 
its President, Herman Rothstein, took 
occasion to announce a bonus of three 
weeks salary to all its employees, with 
a wage increase effective January Ist. 
Mr. Helburn was presented with an 
automobile. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL L. O. 


GRICE—Commanding the New York 
Quartermaster Purchasing Office, has 
announced that JAMES A. MAT- 
THEWS, Memphis cotton merchant, 
has been employed in connection with 
the procurement of raw cotton and to 
act as technical advisor to the Com- 
manding General and his staff. At the 
same time, he announced that JOHN 
C. LEE, member of the firm of Scattery 
and Jones, New York, has been desig- 
nated by the Cotton Shippers Associa- 
tion to represent the industry and as- 
sist the government in an advisory 
capacity on this and any future cotton 
procurements. 

General Grice stated that the New 
York Quartermaster Purchasing Office 
has received procurement directives to 
effect purchases of approximately 38,- 
000 bales of raw cotton for shipment 
to Korea to be used in the civilian re- 
habilitation program. In response to a 
request from the cotton industry, he 
added, the basis of quality originally 
specified on the Invitation to Bid has 
been broadened to include various 
other qualities 

Mr. Matthews, well-known in the 
cotton trade, was formerly associated 
for more than seven years with the 
Mid-South Cotton Growers Association, 
Memphis, a cotton cooperative market. 
Previously he was with the Cotton Co 
operative Associations of Memphis and 
New Orleans 


M. GORDON GAY, merchandise 
supervisor of Pacific Mills, has accepted 
the Manhattan group chairmanship of 
the textiles and mills solicitation com- 
mittee for The Salvation Army 1949 
\ppeal, which opened on January 15th 
and will run through February 15th. 
This committee’s quota in Manhattan 
has been set at $30,000. Assisting Mr. 
Gay in canvassing the field of textiles 
and mills throughout Manhattan will 
be Earl Wheaton and Don O’Hara, 
salesmen from Cannon Mills who will 
serve as co-chairmen of the cotton 
goods division; William T. Bryan, 
president, William T. Bryan & Com- 
pany, who heads the handkerchief divi- 
sion; Stewart C. Carse, president, York 
Street Flax Spinning Company, Inc., 
chairman of the linen division; J. P. T. 
\rmstrong, president and _ director, 
Belding Heminway Company, silks and 


ravons division chairman; Charles 


Hendler, partner, Milbank Leaman & 
Company, chairman of the woolens and 
worsteds division; and Samuel Harris, 
president, H. Harris, who heads the 
custom and merchant tailors. 
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WILLIAM J. ERWIN—became vice- 
president and director of Riegel Tex- 
tile Corporation and general manager 
of the Company’s Ware Shoals, S. C. 
division, effective January 17, succeed- 
ing W. C. Summersby, who was recent- 
ly named a vice-president of Springs 
Cotton Mills. Formerly vice-president 
of J. P. Stevens, & Co.;, Inc., and execu- 
tive officer of its Republic Division at 
Great Falls, S$. C., Mr.’Erwin joined 
Republic in 1929 as assistant to George 
Wright, then its president. Prior to 
1929, Mr. Erwin was with Consolidated 
Textiles, first at Lynchburg, Va. and 
later at Shelby, N. C. 


FRED T. SMALL—vice-president of 
Celanese Corp. of America, has been 
elected a member of the board of the 
Corporation. He will shortly be pro- 
moted from manager of the Cumber- 
land, Md., yarn producing plant to exe- 
cutive duties in the New York office 
and will have responsibility for the 
physical condition of all operating 
plants here and abroad. Mr. Small 
joined Celanese 25 years ago at Cum- 
berland, was named chief engineer in 
1926 and plant manager in 1940. In 
1945 he was named a vice-president. 


. 
PAUL E. STOCKER, textile technolo 
gist in the fabric development section 
of the Acetate Division of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., has resigned, 
as of January 15. With du Pont for 
the past 12 years, Mr. Stocker was form- 
erly with Onondaga Silk Mills and 
Duplan Corp. He has also taught at 
Penn State College and has been con- 
nected in a teaching capacity with the 
New York program of vocational adult 
education in textiles. His plans will 
be made known at a latter date. 


HARRY MATLINS has joined Car- 
ousel Fabrics as co-owner and vice-pres 
ident, it has been made known. He 
will cover the men’s and boys’ wea 
trades. Mr. Matlins was formerly for 
15 years with Cadillac Textiles, Inc. 
DANIEL GREEN, who is one of the 
founders of Carousel, is the other 
owner. 


HERBERT MARCUS, JR.—secretary 
of Neiman-Marcus Company, Dallas 
specialty store, became Managing Di 
rector of the Neiman-Marcus Man’s 
Shop and L. A. Wallace, who has head 
ed the men’s merchandising division 
since it was instituted, has been made 
an Assistant Vice President, according 
to an announcement made recently. 
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FRED SCHWARTZ—has been ap- 
pointed assistant sales manager of Fa- 
bric Prints, Inc., it has been announced 
by Ben Leerer, president and: sales 
manager. Mr. Schwartz was formerly 
associated with Philtex Fabrics Corp., 
print specialists, and with Crest Fabrics. 
At the same time Mr. Leerer an- 
nounced that JULIE LEVINE has 
joined the sales staff of the company 
and will call on the local manufactur- 
ing trades. Mr. Levine formerly was 
with Cohn-Hall-Marx and Seymour 
Mann, Inc. 


WILLIAM E. KLEES—has been ap 
pointed to the sales staff of Southeast- 
ern Cottons, Inc., 58 Worth Street. He 
was formerly sales manager of Tex 
charm Fabrics, Inc., New York. Mr 
Klees has been in the textile business 
for many years and is well acquainted 
with the trade. In his new position 
with Southeastern Cottons, he will be 
calling on manufacturers in New York 
City 


HARRY B. SCHWARTZ 
knitwear buyer for the Quartermaster 
Corps, has resumed his former position 
with the New York Quartermaste! 
Purchasing Office, and will 
handle the procurement of knitgoods, 
including hosiery, underwear and out 
erwear. He joined the Philadelphia 
Quartermaster Depot in 1942 and 
moved to New York in 1945, when 
the New York Quartermaste1 Purchas 
ing Office was established. In April, 
1946-he was awarded the Army Com 
Civilian 


wartime 


again 


mendation for Meritorious 


Service 


JAMES O. CLAYTON-—research asso 
ciate of the California Research Cor 
poration, has been appointed chairman 
of the Pacific Chemical Exposition 
scheduled for November 1-5, 1949, at 
the San Francisco Civic Auditorium 
according to Dr. Richard Wistar, chair 
man of the California Section of the 
American Chemical Society. Dr. Wistat 
was appointed to the Exposition com- 
mittee to assist Mr. Clayton: Donald 
W. Baldra, Shering Corporation; Lloyd 
F. Brooke, California Research Cor 
poration; Dorr H. Etzler, California 
Research Corporation; Leo R. Gard 
ner, California Spray Chemical Cor 
poration; Hans Lineweaver, Western 
Regional Research Laboratory; Miss 
Valerie Phillips, San Francisco College 
for Women: L. W. Van Doren, Oronite 
Chemical Company; and Worden Wat 
ing. Shell Development Company. 
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A NEW PROCESS for making a fabric 
ribbon superior in sheen to even pure 
silk satin has just been announced by 
Freydberg Bros.- Strauss ribbon manu- 
facturers. Known as Texray, the ribbon 
is made by laminating a rayon warp 
to an acetate film. This eliminates the 
woof, yet gives substantially the same 
appearance as a woven fabric, but with 
added luster as the plus factor. Excep- 
tionally smooth and lustrous, the rib 
bon is now being manufactured in 
widths ranging from 3/16” to 4” and 
will be sold, with the other ribbons 
manufactured by the company, under 
the Beau Tye label. The process makes 
possible perfect precision in design in 
all patterns, without the slightest devi- 
ation it is claimed. It is also possible 
to print Texray in a large variety of 
patterns for many purposes. Another 
interesting feature of the ribbon is 
that, although crisp in appearance, it 
is actually very soft in texture. Texray 
also has great tensile strength and ties 
easily, according to the company. 

Special machinery, developed for the 

new manufacturing method, will turn 
out large quantities of ribbon in the 
coming year, with a full production 
schedule already under way. 
4 NEW TYPE OF PLASTIC UP- 
HOLSTERY was introduced by the 
Du Pont Company at the winter expo- 
sition of the American Furniture Mart, 
opening January 3 in Chicago. This 
new “Fabrilite” supported vinyl plastic 
sheeting is the feature of the Du Pont 
exhibit. 

Since the introduction of synthetic 
resins in the field of upholstery, the 
Fabrics Division of the Du Pont Com- 
pany has been using them to produce 
both a plastic coated fabric and an 
unsupported sheeting. These have been 
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marketed under the “Fabrilite” trade- 
mark. 

Now new engineering techniques 
developed in the Du Pont plants and 
laboratories at Newburgh, N. Y., and 
Fairfield, Conn., have resulted in a 
new kind of plastic upholstery, having 
the better features of both of the other 
types. This is the new supported plastic 
sheeting. 

According to Ernest J. Braun, direc- 
tor of sales of the Fabrics Division, 
the new upholstery is a quality article 
with eye-appeal and at the same time 
easy to work in furniture manufacture. 
It is made with the smooth, slick finish 
which is now so popular in_ plastic 
upholstery, and can be sewed, tacked, 
padded and formed without time-con- 
suming special handling. It is alsd said 
to be resistant to oils, grease, and 
cracking at low temperature; pliable. 
washable and water resistant: service 
able, having a-good feel, and free from 
“clothiness.” This type of “Fabrilite” 
will be produced in a range of fabric 
backs, including drills and sateens. 
Selection of the types to be used will 
depend on the particular needs for 
each upholstery application. 





THE FIBRE GLASS SUPER-HEAT- 
ER—pictured above, is said by the man- 
ufacturers to be the only unit able to 
produce the high-temperature uniform 
heat essential for successful industrial 
processing. Using electric filaments 
closely woven in fibre glass to give ab- 
solute heat uniformity, the heat is radi- 
ated evenly over every square inch of 
heating surface, in degrees up to 700° 
F. The units are claimed to be effici- 
ently handling the pre-heating of plas- 
tics and plastic sheets, the dehydrating 
of processed textiles, paper asbestos 
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and other materials, the drying of all 
types of coatings, laminations and satu. 
rations, and the drying and curing of 
lacquers, inks and plastics. Heating 
panels are used horizontally, either 
face up or face down, using radiant, 
conducted or convected heat. They are 
also used vertically to heat materials 
from one or both sides. When used in 
series, they can be set to operate at one 
temperature, or temperatures on each 
unit may be varied to supply staggered 
increases or decreases along the pro- 
duction line. Air circulation is in. 
creased by the addition of blower units 
blowing the air through the units 
where air must be circulated or where 
moist air or noxious fumes must be 
driven off. The SUPER-HEATERS are 
custom built in various lengths and 
widths to fit processing requirements 
Special units for temperatures in excess 
of 700° F. are built to specifications. 
They are manufactured by the Indus- 
trial Radiant Heat Corporation, Glad. 
stone, N. J. Selling agent is the Sill 
Paper Company, Engineering Division. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Among firms now using the SUPER 
HEATER are Alexander Smith, Bige 
low Sanford, duPont, Atlas Powder. 
Firestone, Hodgman Rubber, Reynolds 
Metals, Ritchie Fabrics, Rohm & Haas. 
U. S. Rubber. 


“THE DECORATIVE ARTS_ OF 
SWEDEN”—by Iona Plath, is the title 
of a new book in English published 
by Charles Scribners Sons. Of 246 pages 
and more than 500 illustrations, it has 
32 pages in full color and is priced 
at $10.00. The New York Post said of it: 
“Sweden has a new ambassador to the 
United States. The handsome volume 
covers the textiles, ceramics, metal. 
glass, wood and wall paintings. 
Students, designers, or any person with 
a drop of Swedish blood will find the 
book a delight.” In the New York 
Herald Tribune, Hudson Strode calls 
the book “illuminating” and “one of 
the handsomest books of the year.” 


THE TALENTS OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY ARTISTS FROM FIVE 
COUNTRIES have been employed by 
F. Schumacher & Co., New York., to 
create new fabric print designs to deco- 
rate homes in the United States this 
year, according to the company. 

The new designs, numbering nearl\ 
a score, by an international group of 
artists, keynote the 1949 decorative 
fabric prints introduced Jan. 3 by 
Schumacher. Assembled by Rene Ca 
rillo, the collection represents out 
standing artists from the United States 
France, Sweden, Denmark and _ Italy. 
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e To Expand Production of 
Polyvinyl Alcohols 

Authorization of an investment of about 
$3,000,000 to expand facilities for the pro- 
duction of polyvinyl alcohols at the Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., plant was announced 
recently by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company. 

Polyvinyl alcohols, solid alcohols in 
powder form, are versatile synthetic resins 
for a great variety of industrial applica- 
tions. By varying conditions of manu- 
facture, a series of polyvinyl alcohols, 
each with different physical properties, 
can be made. 

Major industrial include: adhe- 
sives and binders, textile sizing, paper 
sizing and coating, molded preducts and 
film, stencil screens, ceramics, temporary 
protective coatings, and emulsifying and 
thickening agents. In their principal ap- 
plications the polyvinyl alcohols compete 
with starch, casein, glue and gelatin. 


uses 


It is anticipated that the work will be 
completed in atout two years. 


@ Philadelphia Manager for 
Calco 

J. Pfister, Manager, Dyestuff Depart- 
ment, American Cyanamid Company, 
Calco Chemical Division, announces the 
appointment of James Dixon as Manager 
of the Dyestuff Department of the com- 
pany’s Philadelphia branch. 

Mr. Dixon was born in Leeds, England, 
and came to this country in 1899, obtain- 
ing his early education in Providence and 
Boston. He entered the woolen and 
worsted industry in 1905 as an apprentice 
and was tutored in fabric structures and 
textile design. 
Mr. Dixon 
schcols. 


As part of his training, 
attended different textile 


Mr. Dixon came to Calco in 1920 and in 
1921 opened Calco’s first Philadelphia 
office covering the Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio and Maryland territory. 

Mr. Dixon’s offiee is located in the Ter- 
minal Warehouse Building, 401 North 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


® Dr. Powers Transferred 
by Monsanto 
Monsanto Chemical Company announced 
recently the transfer of Dr. Donald H. 
from the company’s Merrimac 
Division textile department in Boston to 


Powers 


the General Development Department in 
St. Louis. 
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Standard Brands 
Appointment 


W. Douglas Smith, above, has been ap- 
pointed Southern Representative for the 
Diastafor Department, Special Products 
Division of Standard Brands Inc. 


Mr. Smith will handle the company’s 
line of Diastafor desizing agents and he 
is well prepared to serve the Textile In- 
dustry by technical training and practical 
experience. He received his B.S. in chem- 
istry from Tulane University. In addition 
to 3 years of teaching at Tulane he has 
also had 18 years’ experience in dyeing 
and finishing and in selling dyestuffs and 
engineering equipment to textile manu- 
facturers. 


Dr. Powers, who has been instrumental 
in developing chemical specialties for tex- 
tiles, brings to the Development Depart- 
ment a wide background of experience, 
in textiles, but in other fields 
rubber and 
ccatings. He joined Monsanto May 1, 
1945, as director of sales development 
for the textile chemical devartment and 
will assume his new responsibilities on 
February Ist. 


not only 


such as chemicals surface 


@® Research Director, General 
Aniline 

Dr. J. H. Bruun has been appointed Di- 

rector of the Central Research Laboratory 

of General Aniline & Film Corporation, 

Dr. R. Wagner, Vice-President in 

Charge of Overations, announced recently. 


Cary 


Dr. Bruun will have charge not only of 
the work at General Aniline’s Central Re- 
search Laboratory in Easton, Pa., but will 


the research activities in the 


also direct 
various divisional laboratories of the com- 
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pany, including those at Grasselli, N. J., 
Binghamton, N. Y., Rensselaer, N. Y., 
and Johnson City, N. Y. 

Dr. Bruun joined General Aniline in 
1942 as Director of Process Development. 
Prior to that time, he was Manager of the 
Norwood Research Division of Sun Oil 
Company and before that he was a mem- 
ber, of the National Bureau of Standards 
technical staff. 


A Norwegian by birth, Dr. Bruun at- 
tended the Norwegian Institute of Tech- 
nology at Trondheim, Norway; Nobel In- 
stitute in Stockholm, Sweden, and obtained 
his Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins University 
in 1929. 


@ Du Pont Dye Prices 
Announced 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company 
has announced dye prices for 1949 con- 
tracts, The new prices represent a maxi- 
mum increase of eight per cent on some 
products but the prices of a number of 
major dyes remain unchanged. 

The weighted average increase of Du 
Pont dye prices is now approximately 33 
per cent above 1939 levels, with some 
major items selling at 1939 prices. 


@ Resigns from American 
Aniline 
According to a recent announcement 
made at the company’s executive office in 
New York, L. B. Finke has resigned as 
Purchasing Agent of American Aniline 


Products, Inc. 


@ Polyco 337 

A textile finish which is said to require 
no curing, yet which will last through a 
number of launderings or dry cleanings is 
being manufactured by American Polymer 
Corporation of Peabody, Mass., under the 
name Polyco 337. It is claimed that this 
new stiffener may replace starch in the 
finishing of cot on and rayon textiles. 

Currently scld only to manufacturers 
of textile finishes, Polyco 337 comes as a 
water-thin material containing 35% resin 
solids. It is stated that: it requires no 
high temperature curing because the evap- 
oration of the water content fully sets the 
polymerized resin; no solvents are used 
in its manufacture; it a>sorbs no chlorine 
on bleaching; its non-inflammable and 
non-toxic qualities recommend it for use 
under about any conditions. It 
patible with starches, dextrines, gums and 


is com- 
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other conventional textile sizing agents 
and its application requires no special 
operations or special machines. 

Besides laundry-resistant stiffening, 
Polyco 337 is also said to provide extra 
resistance to soiling, abrasion and wear, 
increased fabric strength and no discolora- 
tion on exposure to light or embrittlement 
on aging. It is claimed that users of Polyco 
337 will experience no difficulties in cal- 
endering and can drying operations and 
the ultimate consumer is assured of addi- 
tional ease and smoothness in ironing fab- 
rics so treated. 


Technical Data Sheet P-12 with com- 
plete details is available on request. 


@ New Calco Technical 
Bulletin 

A paper, “Scientific Study of Rayon 
Dyeing,” presented by Dr, G. L. Royer 
before the Canadian Association of Textile 
Colorists and Chemists at Montreal, Can- 
ada, has been published as a Calco Tech- 
nical Bulletin. 

The purpose of this paper is to review 
some of the work done in the Calco labo- 
ratories on the study of rayon dyeing. 

A copy of Calco Technical Bulletin No. 
806 may be obtained by writing the 
Advertising Manager, Calco Chemical 
Division, American Cyanamid Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


@ Charlotte Office, Monsanto 


Monsanto Chemical Company’s textile 
chemical department has opened a district 
office in Charlotte, N. C., to serve the 
South’s expanding textile industry, the 
company has announced. 

Monsanto’s new textile office will be 
located at 410 Johnston Building. Francis 
K. Burr and Robert Gow, textile chemical 
sales representatives, have been assigned 
to the new office. 

The Charlotte district includes West 
Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina. 

At the same time, the company an- 
nounced plans for leasing additional ware- 
house space in the Charlotte area to store 
textile chemicals for Southern and South- 
western mills. 


@ duPont Grants to 
Universities 

The Du Pont Company announced re- 
cently that it is instituting a program of 
grants-in-aid to ten universities for the 
1949-50 academic year for unrestricted 
use in the field of fundamental chemical 
research. The program, which at the 
start will he on a trial basis, has the aim 
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of raising the amount of such research 
being done in this country above present 
levels, with a view to “stock-piling basic 
knowledge.” 

In announcing the new program, Craw- 
ford H. Greenwalt, President of the Du 
Pont Company, said that these grants-in- 
aid are designed to help insure the flow 
of fundamental knowledge in science upon 
which the future industrial development 
of our country and the standard of living 
of the American people are so dependent. 

The ten universities to which grants-in- 
aid of $10,000 each are being offered are 
California Institute of Technology, Cor- 
nell University, Harvard University, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Ohio 
State University, Princeton University, 
Yale University, University of Illinois, 
University of Minnesota, and University 
of Wisconsin. 

The grants are being awarded for the 
academic year of 1949-50, but it is the 
company’s hope, should the program work 
out satisfactorily, to continue each of them 
for a period of five years. The universi- 
ties themselves will select the research 
projects in which the grants will be em- 
ployed, the only stipulation being that 
they be free from any commercial impli- 
cations at the time the work is initiated. 


@ Manager, New York Office, 
Dow Chemical 

The Dow Chemical Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Leo B. Grant 
as Manager of its New York sales office 
succeeding Ralph E. Dorland, who held 
that position from 1919 until his death 
last Ma, 

Mr. Grant was associated with Dow’s 
magnesium division in Midland, Michi- 
gan, for 20 years before joining the execu- 
tive staff of its New York office about a 
year ago. 


@ General Releases 

General Dyestuff Corporation, 435 Hud- 
son Street, New York 14, N. Y., announces 
release of circulars describing the follow- 
ing products: 

Fast Orange Salt GCS—(Patented)— 
the diazotized and stabilized salt of Fast 
Orange GC Base. It is soluble in water 
and couples directly with Naphtolates to 
form insoluble Naphtol colors. It yields 
principally bright crange shades with most 
Naphtols. On grounds prepared with 
Naphtol AS-SG, a maroon shade is ob- 
tained and with Naphtol AS-LB, a khaki 
shade. The most useful combinations are 
said to possess good to very good fastness 
to washing, fairly good to excellent fast- 
ness to light, fairly good to very good 
fastness to chlorine and fair to very good 
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fastness to hot pressing. It is sufficiently 
soluble to be applicable in all types of 
dyeing equipment. When printed on 
Naphtol AS prepare it produces bright 
orange shades said to possess good fastness 
to light and washing and fairly good fast- 
ness to chloride. Such shades are further 
said to be fast to overprinting with caustic 
soda for the production of imitation seer- 
sucker effects. Fast Orange Salt GCS 
possesses good solubility and stability in 
the print paste. Circular G-552. 

Supramine* Yellow 3GLA-CF — (Pat- 
ented)—a level dyeing acid dyestuff which 
produces bright greenish shades of yellow 
which are said to be fast to light and fairly 
fast to washing. In addition, it is said to 
be very fast to hot pressing, stoving, de- 
catizing and carbonizing. The fastness to 
salt water is fairly good. Either as a 
straight yellow or in combination with 
other Supramine, Alizarine and Anthralan 
dyestuffs, superior results are said to be 
obtained in the dyeing of carpet and knit- 
ting yarns, hosiery, upholstery materials, 
dress goods and hats. As its solubility 
is very good, it can be applied in all types 
of dyeing equipment, Effect threads of 
cotton, rayon or acetate rayon are left 
unstained. Dyeings are dischargeable to 
a white. Since the affinity from a neutral 
bath is fairly good, it can be employed 
in union dyeing. It is non-dusting and 
sufficiently free from copper and man- 
ganese to be suitable for the dyeing of 
material to be rubberized. Circular G- 
555. 

Rapid Fast Red RH Powder—( Patented) 
—an azoic compound soluble in caustic 
soda which, after printing and aging, de- 
velops in the form of a bright red pigment 
said to possess good fastness properties. 
It is stated that it dissolves readily with 
caustic soda, is stable in the print paste 
and couples rapidly during aging. Coup- 
ling takes place either in acid fumes or 
in neutral aging if it is to be applied with 
vat colors. It is twice as strong tinctorially 
as Rapid Fast Red RH Paste New but 
etherwise the shade, fastness and printing 
properties are the same. Circular G-556. 

Acid Anthracene Red GA Extra Conc. 
CF—a neutral dyeing acid dyestuff which 
produces bright scartlet red shades with 
all the characteristics of a milling color. 
It is said to have fairly good fastness to 
light and good fastness to washing, fulling, 
water, crocking, carbonizing, decatizing 
and pressing. It may be used as a self shade 
or in combination with other milling 
colors for the dyeing of loose wool, slub- 
bing and yarn and also for Vigoreaux 
printing. The product is applied from a 
weakly acid bath or by the top chrome 
method and also for shading chrome dye- 
ings. Afterchromed, the wet fastness prop- 
erties are slightly improved. The affinity 
from a neutral bath is said to be very 
good and it is, therefore, well suited for 
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union dyeing. Circular G-557. 

Diamond Blue Black EBS Extra CF— 
a mordant dyestuff suitable for application 
to wool by the top chrome and chrome 
mordant methods. This new brand has 
been much improved in solubility and its 
usefulness for the production of navy blues 
and blue blacks has been greatly increased. 
It yields shades said to possess very good 
fastness properties at a low cost. Circular 
G-558. 

Katigen* Cutch Brown RN Conc. CF— 
a sulfur dyestuff which produces yellowish 
shades of brown said to possess fairly good 
light fastness and good wash fastness. It 
is applied to cotton and rayon yarn, raw 
stock or piece goods in practically all 
types of equipment. The solubility makes 
it especially suitable for application in 
package dyeing. It is non-dusting and 
suficiently free from copper and man- 
ganese to be suitable for dyeing material 
which is to be rubberized. Circular G-565. 





* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


@ Sodium Chloroacetate 

The Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., is in pilot plant pro- 
duction of sodium chloroacetate (C1l.CH:.- 
COONa). Technical Data Sheet No. 375 
has been prepared and is available on 
this compound. 

This new product is a white non-hygro- 
scopic powder. It is said to dissolve com- 
pletely and rapidly in water. It may be 
used in the preparation of various ace- 
tates and glycolates. Generally speaking, 
it may be used in place of monochloro- 
acetic acid. The sodium salt is said to have 
many advantages over the acid particularly 
with respect to storage and handling. In 
chemical processing, its use is said to elim- 
inate the usual neutralization step _re- 
quired for the acid. 

The data sheet provides physical data 
and a list of typical chemical reactions. 


e Industrial Process 
Representatives 

Industrial Process Engineers, 5204 Hud- 
son Avenue, West New York, New Jer- 
sey, manufacturers of “Standard-Plus” 
processing equipment, mixers, agitators 
and agitator drives, have appointed the 
following new sales representatives: 

For Cincinnati territory, Plant Equip- 
ment Company, 946 Betcs Street, Cincin- 
nati 14, Ohio. They will cover Cincinnati, 
south western portion of Ohio, southern 
part of Indiana, eastern half of Kentucky, 
eastern part of Tennessee and southern 
section of West Virginia. 

For the Pittsburgh and Cleveland dis- 
tricts, John B. Moorehead of John B, 
Moorehead Co., 335 Fifth Avenue, Pitts- 
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burgh 25, Pa. Their territory includes 
western Pennsylvania, eastern part of 
Ohio, northern portions of West Virginia 
and western Maryland. 

Industrial Process Engineers, in addi- 
tion to their “Standard-Plus” processing 
equipment, designs, builds and _ installs 
special equipment, complete processing 
plants and synthetic resin plants. 


@ Sales of Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals 

In 1946 the sales value of synthetic 
organic chemicals and their raw materials 
produced in the United States remained 
steady at more than 2 billion dollars, ac- 
cording to a final report just released by 
the United States Tariff Commission. In 
1946 production (35.4 billion pounds) 
and sales (24.6 billion pounds) were some- 
what less than in 1945. Synthetic rubbers, 
plastics materials, and medicinals were 
the most important groups of synthetic 
organic chemicals produced in 1946, Re- 
ports covering preliminary statistics for 
1946 and 1947 were issued previously. 

This is the thirtieth annual report on 
the domestic synthetic crganic chemical 
industry issued by the Commission. It 
gives final statistics on production and 
sales in 1946 for all synthetic organic 
chemicals and lists the names of the 
chemicals produced on a commercial scale 
during that year and the manufacturers 
of each. 

Copies of the report, Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals, United States Production and 
Sales, 1946 (Report No. 159, Second Ser- 
ies), may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documenis, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 45 cents each. 


e DCAT Committees 

Robert B. Magnus, Chairman of the 
Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades Sec- 
tion, New York Board of Trade, an- 
nounced that he has appointed the fol- 
lowing chairmen to head committees for 
the 23rd Annual DCAT Dinner, to be 
held March 10, 1949, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria: Lloyd I. Volckening (The Ivers 
Lee Co.), Dinner Arrangements Commit- 
mittee; Fred J. Stock (Chas, Pfizer & Co.), 
Program Committee; Harold C. Green (L. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc.), Publicity Commit- 
tee, assisted by Chas. M. Macauley (Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Co.) as Vice Chairman; 
J. P. Remensnyder (Heyden Chemical 
Corp.), Reception Committee, assisted by 
Clark L. Rodgers (Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co.) as Vice Chairman; Carle M. Bige- 
low (Calco Chemical Div., American Cya- 
namid Co.), Honor Guest Committee, as- 
sisted by Harold M. Altshul (Ketchum & 
Co.), as Vice Chairman. 
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@ Joins Cleaning and Dyeing 
Institute 

The newest addition to the research 
staff of the National Institute of Cleaning 
and Dyeing is Dr. William A. Endriss. 

In 1930 Dr. Endriss joined the Celanese 
Corporation as an analytical and control 
chemist. From 1932-1940 he was with the 
research and development department of 
the Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot. 
For the next two years he was control 
manager of the Gelatin Products Division 
of the R. P. Scherer Corporation, Detroit, 
Michigan. From 1942-1946 Dr. Endriss was 
with C. E. Jamieson and Company as a 
formulation development chemist. In 1946 
he was also on the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry and Dyeing of the 
Philadelphia Textile Institute. For the 
last two years he has been section head 
in the research department, laundry and 
textile division of the Wyandotte Chemi- 
cal Corporation. 

Dr, Endriss is a member of Phi Psi 
textile fraternity, the American Chemical 
Society, the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, the Michigan Academy of Phar- 
macy, and the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. 

Dr. Endriss has joined N.I.C.D.’s grow- 
ing staff to carry on rug cleaning research 
and to establish a curriculum for the con- 
templated rug cleaning short cause. 


@ Measurement of Odors 

Abstract of a paper presented by Dr. Louis 
C. Barail at the Scientific Section, The Pro- 
prietary Association of America, New York, 
December 8, 1948. 

The author describes three types of 
Osmometers he devised for the measure- 
ment of odors. 

The principle of the apparatus is the 
elimination of variables such as humidity, 
impurities, parasitic odors, and the control 
of the air flow and pressure of the air 
circulating in the apparatus, This enabled 
the user of the Osmometer to obtain ac- 
curate and reproducible results which are 
expressed in odor threshold numbers, 
which represent the smallest amount of 
odors that can be detected with the ap- 
paratus. 

The single Osmometer is used in the 
measurement of odors emanating from 
solids and liquids. 

One model is built for use in the lab- 
oratory and is connected with a source of 
compressed air. Another model is enclosed 
in a portable case and can be connected 
to any fixed supply of air, or to a port- 
able bottle of compressed air. 

The twin Osmometer is specially built 
for the measurement of odors in gaseous 
form, such as fumes or highly diluted 
odors. 
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[he precision of odor measurements 
with the Osmometer by experienced per- 
sonnel is such that if trained technicians 
are switched during one odor measure- 
ment, their findings do not show more than 
4 or 5% difference. 


The Osmometer is currently used to 
measure the efficiency of air deodorants 
of the spray type or the wick type, and 
all body deodorants. 

Recently textile manufacturers have 
used various chemicals to treat fabrics, 
such as underwear, stockings, mattress 
tickings and others to render them pers- 
piration-odor-proof, or urine-odor-proof. 
Mattress tickings so treated did not retain 
any odor due to perspiration, urine, or 
decomposed blood on hospital beds. 

For quite some time, the perfume and 
cosmetic industry has been using the Os- 
mometer for the measurement of the in- 
tensity cf scents, to run comparative tests 
on the fresh products and after a certain 
period of aging, and also to compare the 
intensity of odor of their products with 
competitive brands. 

Finally, the Osmometer has been used 
in many other fields of the Drug and AI- 
lied Industries to detect and measure 
fumes, stale and foreign odors, and to 
verify the protection given to drugs and 
cosmetics by various tynes of packaging 
materials. 

This apparatus appears as a very use- 
ful piece of equipment which has rend- 
ered, and will further render, most valu- 
able services to manufacturers and users 
of dr: igs, chemicals and cosmetics. 


@® Norwegian Sales Agency 
for Boconize 

It was announced recen‘ly by J. K. 
Thomas, President of the Alnav Trading 
Corporation, export Division of the Bocon 
Chemical Corporation, that they have es- 
tablished an agency for the sale of Boco- 
nize, the durable mcthproofing chemical, 
in Oslo, Norway, with the firm of Fredrik 
Thrane. 


The Alnav Trading Corporation pres- 
ently includes among their representatives 
for the distribution of Boconize those ap- 
pointed in Italy and Meltourne, Australia, 
Transco SRL and Robert Bryce Company, 
Limited, At present their 
policy dces not include plans for licensing 
for the manufacture of Boconize outside 
of this country. 


respectively. 


@ Booklet on Detergency 

Foster D. Snell, Inc., Consulting Chem- 
ists and Engineers, announce a new publi- 
cation, “Surface Activity and Detergency,” 
This booklet covers 
new services offered due to recent develop- 
ments in the field of surface chemistry. 


available on request. 
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@ Laboratory Equipment 
Bulletin 

The new Beckman Model ‘B” 
prism Spectrophotometer is described in 
the December issue, No. 105, of Labora- 
tory Equipment Bulletin the four page 
bimonthly publication of Will Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y., suppliers of lab- 
oratory apparatus and chemicals. 

The bulletin introduces a new Will 
laboratory safety feature—a beaker hold- 
er, for large size beakers, constructed of 
stainless steel frame with asbestos padded 
handles. 

Other new laboratory apparatus illus- 
trated are the “TiTray” Titration Illumi- 
nator, the Lindberg Hot Plate, Model 
H-5, and the Ohaus Trip!e Beam Balance 
in stainless steel. 


glass 


Copies of Bulletin No. 105 are avail- 
able from Will Corporation, Dept. ADR-1 
Rochester 3, New York. 


@ Pacific Chemical Exposition 

“The date for the second Pacific Chemi- 
cal Exposition by the California Section 
of the American Chemical Society for 
1949 has been set for November 1 through 
5 at the San Francisco Civic Auditorium,” 
says Marcus W. Hinson, manager. 


The floor plan for the °49 Show is 
scheduled to be in the hands of former 
exhibitors on the morning of January 3, 
1949. “These former exhibitors will have 
about two weeks in which to select their 
space before it is thrown open to others,” 
says Mr. Hinson. 


“As in 1947, the Pacific Industrial Ccn- 
ference will run concurrently with the Pa- 
cific Chemical Exposition. These one- and 
two-day conferences of the twelve co- 
operating national and local societies and 
associations provided one of the most 
outstanding overall conference programs 
ever given in the West,” says Mr. Hinson, 
and it is expected that an even finer pro- 
gram will be assembled for the 1949 Con- 
ference. 
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JOHN L. FOULKE 
OHN L. FOULKE, Chief Research 
Chemist of A. & M. Karagheusian, 
Inc., died suddenly on December 24th at 
the age of 48. 

Mr. Foulke joined the company in 19+2. 
Previously he was head chemist at the C. 
H. Masland Carpet Company. Prior to 
that he was associated with E. I. Du Pont 
of Wilmington, Delaware. 

Mr. Foulke was a graduate of Pennsyl- 
vania State College and the: Philadelphia 
Textile Institute and had also done gradu- 
ate work at the University of Pennsyl- 
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vania. He was a member of the American 
Association of Textile Chemists and Col- 
orists; the American Society for Testing 
Materials; the Philadelphia Businessmen’s 
Art Club, and was on the Technical Com. 
mittee of the Carpet Institute, Inc. 

He is survived by a sister. 


CHARLES A. MACE 


HARLES AUSTIN MACE, Secretary 

of the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers Association of the United 
States from 1927 to 1948, died suddenly 
on January 3rd at his residence on Seton 
Avenue in the Bronx, N. Y. 





Charles A Mace 


Mr. Mace was born in 1880 in Boston 
and was graduated from the Massachu- 
Institute of Technology in 1902. 
Upon graduation he joined the Dominion 
Textiles, Ltd., Canada, as chemist and left 
here to go with Armour & Co., Chicago, 
where he served as a chemist in their by- 
products division from 1903 to 1907. 
Until 1916 he acted as a technical demon- 
strator and salesman for the Badische 
Company and for the next six years was 
wih the Butterworth, Judson Corp. of 
Philadelphia. He then became sales man- 
ager of the Tower Manufacturing Com- 
pany in which position he remained until 
1927 when he joined the SOCMA as sec- 
He remained in this position until 


setts 


retary. 


he was just recently named consultant 


to the association. 

Mr. Mace was a member of the Drysalt- 
ers Club of New England, the University 
Club in Washington, D. C., the Chemists’ 
Club of New York, and the Elks. He 
also served a term as president of the Wool 
Club in New York. 

Due to his long-time association in the 
textile and chemical field, Mr. Mace had 
a long list of friends and acquaintances 
who will mourn his passing. Funeral ser- 
vices were held on January 6th at the 
Burr Davis Chapel in Mount Vernon. 
New York. 

Mr. Mace is survived by his wife and 
two daughters. 
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MILES OF 


A straight road... no cross- 
traflic ... no detours—to the 
motorist that means a contin- 
uous stretch of easy. trouble- 
free driving—planned for 
maximum safety. 


Diastafor brand de-sizing 

g 
agent — Type L—has been 
planned for safety, too—especially dey eloped to 
bring safe, easy, trouble-free performance to 
your dyeing and finishing operations. In the 
continuous process, Diastafor L assures you 
good results for every yard and every mile of 


your finished goods. 


When you have to deal with variables—and no 
two lots coming to your mill are alike—an all- 
purpose de-sizing agent like Diastafor L en- 
ables you to take in your stride the problems 
that constantly arise. Diastafor L will work 
wellin an unusually wide range of temperatures 


and pl. It’s the first choice of bleachers and 


SAFETY... 


dyers because of its fine performance under 


widely varying conditions. 


Youll get continuously good results with 
Diastafor L whether you’re working with cot- 
tons, rayons, or mixed goods. You can depend 
on it for superb performance and a fine finish 


even on your hardest lots. 


Diastafor helps keep dyeing even and unshaded 





—with no streaks or blemishes—no impair- 
ment of tensile strength. And its economy is 
worth investigating, too, for you get more 


enzymes per penny with Diastafor. 


It’s really no wonder Diastafor has been the 
leader in its field for over 40 years. If you 
haven't used Diastafor in your mill. why not 
try it and see for yourself the “miles of safety” 
it brings to your finishing? For further infor- 
mation. write Standard Brands Incorporated, 


Diastafor Department. 595: Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, New York. 


DIASTAFOR 


A TRADE MARK 


OF STANDARD BRA 


NOS INCORPORATED 
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Becco technical engineers have a wealth of knowledge 
and practical experience to bring to your bleaching re- 
quirements. Becco laboratories have accumulated a large 
amount of valuable data applicable to your problems. 


Let this Becco service assist you in producing higher 
quality, lower cost, uniform bleaching of all fibres by 
all methods — including continuous bleaching. Write or 
call—at no obligation 


_ BECCO SALES CORPORATION 





AGENTS FOR BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK | 
; New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte | 


HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET IRS—(C. [. 1073) 
HASTINGS LIGHT FAST VIOLET 3RL 





Excellent Level Dyeing Properties 
Very Good Fastness to Light 


Recommended for producing fast shades on 
Ladies’ Dress Goods, Carpet Yarn and Upholstery Materials. 


ZINSSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


Manufacturing Chemists 
HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON NEW YORK 
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FABRICS STAY 


FoRICS STAY 


Janua 


“Peter Paw 


and its 
“Precious Requisite! — 


APPONAUG’S , 


b 
ca 


I [hz NRY GLASS & Coc ). creator of famous Peter Pan Fabrics, is one of our oldest 


friends and one of the finest endorsements for Apponaug finishing and printing service. 


The year was 1913 when they sent us the first converting order for Peter Pan Old Colony Fabrics. 


Each year since has emphasized the precious requisite of Apponaug Master Engraving for Peter Pan Fabrics. 


Henry Glass knows good printing too! They'll tell you all about Apponaug’s different discharge stylcs, 


and will wax enthusiastic over Apponaug’s special finishes like Apponized T in 80 square percale! 


They'll also emphasize the taffeta-like hand Apponized T imparts to all cotton goods, that it is durable, 


—n 
> 
o 
wa 
2) 
nm 
n 
~ 
> 
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washable, has improved creasibility and low residual shrinkage. 
It doesn't take thirty-five years to learn why Apponaug means complete printing and finishing service 
. it takes just one experience! 


Henry Glass recognizes Apponaug’s design integrity . . . trade secrets are always safe here! 


Call or write us at 40 Worth Street for complete information. 


APPONAUG 
MEANS FINISHING SERVICE 


QRICS STAY 


ro ewan 


FINISHES 


Bleaching — Dyeing — Printing — Finishing 
Cotton, Rayon and Blends 


r 


THE APPONAUG COMPANY Seq 
APPONAUG, RHODE ISLAND 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 40 WORTH STREET 
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Finishing of 
ACETATES 
RAYONS 
WOOLENS 
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SILKS 


DUCHESS 
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1440 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
163 EAST 5th STREET + PATERSON, N. J. 
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SPECIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


PHENYL METHYL PYRAZOLONE 








7 ‘ Intermediate 
a” for the 
. production 
CoHs of dyestuffs— 
1-Phenyl,3 Methyl Pyrazolone -5 Developer-Z 


White to light tan powder 
MP - 127°C 
less than 1 % moisture SPOT OR CONTRACT DELIVERY 






\ldy 


WINTHROP-STEARNS Inc. ste“ 


—L-—— 
WINTHROP-STEARNS 
A 


Special Chemicals Division 
1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Test your fabrics 
these 3 ways... 
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FABRICS 

RAYONS 

ACETATE RAYONS 

and all MIXTURES 

















Gurley 
Air Permeability 
Test for 
Standard 
Textiles 
















Br ee 






Fifteen seconds is all it takes to make an air perme- 

ability test with the GURLEY PERMEOMETER* on 

fabrics which permit a passage of from 1 to 400 cu. ft. 

of air/min/sq. ft. at a pressure drop of 0.5”. 

Wind-proofness, coating penetration, filler-reten- 

tion and water-resistance are some of the many fab- 
ric properties accurately measured with this versatile 
instrument. Send for Bulletin 1600. 


»Conforms to ASTM ‘* Tent. Meth. of Test for 
Air Permeability of Text. Fabrics’'—D737-43T 






































Gurley Air-Resistance Test 





AMERICAN TEXTILE PROCESSING CO. 


of Tightly Woven Fabrics 
18 MARKET STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 





e Windproof cloth, gabardine, 
canvas, poplin and many other 
very impermeable fabrics below 
the capacity of the Gurley Per- 
meometer, are readily tested for 
porosity, air-resistance and air 
permeability in the GURLEY 
DENSOMETER. Easy-to-use 
and accurate in its readings, 
the Densometer has become 
preferred testing equipment in 
textile laboratories everywhere. 
Described in our Bulletin 1600. 





QUALITY. PRODUCTS 





ATTENTION 
HOSIERY DYERS 


«|| DYETEX 


FOR BETTER SCOURING AND DYEING 





Gurley Stiffness and 
Pliability Tests 






Stiffness and softness can 
now be expressed in specific 
figures with the motor-driven 


n GURLEY STIFFNESS 
DYETEX for boiling off and dyeing nylon hosiery TESTER. A precision-bal- 
more effectively and economically than soap. anced pointer pivots in jewel | 

ffis— bearings and indicates the 


DYETEX not only removes size and coning oils 
, Z easily, but also needle oils, residues from needle 
T- cleaners, etc., are removed. In addition, they are 

held in solution so that when a scour bath is 
ELIVERY dropped, the residues drop with it. 


stiffness factor of a test piece 
on a sine scale. The range in- 
cludes practically all 
textile materials. The 
stiffening action of 
starching, launder- 
ing, or other treat- 
ments is accurately 
measured. Write for 
Bulletin 1430. 


DYETEX in dye baths, acts as a dispersing and 
levelling agent. While it will not do the work of 
a dyer, it will make his work easier. 


SAMPLES AND MORE DETAILED INFORMATION UPON 
REQUEST 


Southern Office 
617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 






W. & L. E. GURLEY, 512 FULTON ST., TROY, N. Y. 


Pheny] CHARLOTTE 2-1428 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


me: GURLEY 


CATALOGS Scientific Instrument Makers 


Since 1845 
1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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THE CRA. DISTINCT 
MEASURING snes : 
AND DYEING : 
INSPECTING ene \ 
MACHINE , 





FOR FASTER, MORE ACCURATE 
CHECK ON PIECE GOODS 


DG Guishing 


PATERSON, N. J. 

















LOOK AT THESE BIG ADVANTAGES 


@ New Foot Pedal Control for Vari- 
able Speeds 


@ Eye Level examining . . . machine 
built lower, more compact 


® Exclusive tube release saves time, 
effort . . . conserves paper tubes 


| 
@ Simple forward and reverse drive | 
| 





for easy operation 





Illustrated Literature on Request 


CUTTING ROOM 
APPLIANCES CORP. 


45 West 25th Street New York 10, N. Y. 
CH 2-7142 


Internationally Represented Cable Address ‘‘Cutroom” 


523 23rd STREET - UNION CITY - NEW JERSEY 
JOHN KNIPSCHER, PRES. 
TEL. UNION 3-8585 «© CHICKERING 4-1249 


Money-Saving Devices for the Cutting Room 
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WHERE QUALITY IS FOREMOST 























@ Acid © Direct 
Acetate Formaldehyde 


Stocks carried by Dyestuff Distributors 
in all Textile Centers 


| 
{ 


YOUNG ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 


OFFICE and FACTORY PATERSON OFFICE 
2731 Boston Street 50 East 13th Street 
Baltimore 24, Md. Paterson, N. J. 





MIX IN 
SUPPLIERS’ 
DRUMS 


e Quick 
e Effective 
e Economical 





DRUM ROLLERS 

“U. S.” drum rollers are made in sizes to accommodate 
1, 2, 3, or 4 standard 55-gal. drums. Easily adjusted to fit 
any other size barrel or drum. Standard revolving speed 
144 RPM. Special machines can be made to order with any 
specified desired RPM. 





Write for catalog pages 112-113 


FINISHING 
COMPANY 


SEY 


1249 


WARE 
Process Equipment Division 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
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PERFORMANCE 





THE AMERICAN DYESTUFF 
We EXPORT... 


DYESTUFFS 


In spite of recent price increases 
almost throughout the entire in- 





REPORTER WILL APPEAR 


ON THE FOLLOWING DATES 


dustry, we have managed, in many 

instances, to maintain our old price JANUARY. . . 10-24 
schedules. 

We adhere scrupulously to the FEBRUARY 7-21 


standards of quality and service 
which our many friends abroad 
have been accustomed to expect 


from us. MARCH... « 7*-21 y 


Ever ready for new connections of 
a constructive character, we solicit 
specific inquiries from interested 


ape so lO 





consumers. e 
MAY... . . 216-30 
L. L. RONA & CO., INC. 
Established 1929 EVERY 
40 Exchange Place Cable Address t 
New York 5, N. Y. “ELRONA” JUNE. .... 13-27 
_— -_ ” _ OTHER 
peo ie omen JULY... .. 11-2 a 
MONDAY 
AUGUST ... 8-22 
Have you ordered a Binder for e 
your Reporter copies? SEPTEMBER . 519 
OCTOBER. . . 3-17-31 
Maroon leatherette, gold lettered, 
; NOVEMBER. .__ 14-28 
large enough to hold twenty-six \ 
t 
issues, only $3.50 post-paid. DECEMBER. .__ 123-26 th 
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a BIG reason why 


more and more Textile Mills are 
insisting upon these proved products 


IDAHO 
POTATO STARCH 


* Magic Valley Processing Co., 
OF IDAHO 


Southern * St. Anthony Starch Co., Inc., 
sgn OF IDAHO 
GRIFFIN * Menan Starch C any, Inc. 
P.0.Box 1576 _ ae ieee leas 
Charlotte, . C. 


POTATO & TAPIOCA DEXTRINES 
‘ein RAPIDOGEN GUM 
mete TAPIOCA FLOUR...SAGO FLOUR 
LOCUST BEAN GUM 
CASEIN...ANIMAL GLUE 


* SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


AMERICAN KEY PRODUCTS, nc. 


“America’s Largest Distributor of Potato Starch” 


15 PARK ROW - NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


ATLAS -OMETERS 








ACCELERATED 
TESTING 
EQUIPMENT 







N Atlas-Ometers you have a 
simple, easy way to learn, 
quickly, how your products will 
resist fading, or deterioration from 
laundering. Atlas-Ometers have 
been a valuable mainstay of the 
textile industry for over a quarter 
of a century. Their time-saving 
guidance is more essential right 
now than ever before. 










LAUNDER - OMETER — 
Standard laboratory 
washing Sr of 
the A. A. cC.— 
measures po 
to washing action, 
shrinking, staining, 
color fastness to soaps 
and solvents. All fac- 
tors carefully con- 
trolled—can be pro- 
duced exactly at any 
time. 


FADE-OMETER—Rotates specimens around 
the Atlas Enclosed Violet Carbon Arc, the 
closest approach to natural sunlight. Tem- 
perature automatically controlled. 


WEATHER-OMETER—Duplicates effect of ac- 


tual exposure—months of sun, rain, heat 
and cold condensed to a few days. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES Co, 
373 W. Superior St., Chicago, Illinois 


ATLAS -OMETERS 




















LAUNDER-OMETER @ FADE-OMETER @ WEATHER-OMETER 


Increased Snag-resistance for 












your fine denier nylon hosiery - 





3 | with 
LAUREL 


/ Peramel 


Peramel #5 safe- 
guards the beauty and appeal 
of your fine denier nylon 
hosiery. Laurel Peramel #5 is 
an efficient, non-toxic resin fin- 
ish. Long lasting, it increases 
snag resistance, keeps pulled 
threads to minimum, improves 
the stitch and appearance of 
your nylons. Laurel Peramel 
#5 speeds your production, 
pleases your customers. Intro- 
duced to the textile industry 
in early 1940, Laurel Peramel 
#5 has become a “must” today 
with leading nylon processors. 
Write now for trial order and 
simple directions for use. 







| Other 

‘Laurel Products 

| For Efficient 

| Nylon Processing 

ae \y pe 
aps, oils, finishes 

Laurel Coning lA s0ays, A 


Yogas | OY LAUREL SOAP i 
‘Laurel Nynit CMT TANG 11D (oa LV 





' Laurel Supergel | f 
be Wr -« ve Be ole’ GA y 
| Laurezol #6 \) Wm FA Ysextolel ru 4 
| Laurel ) ESTABLISHED 1909 y 
Degumming \ / [7 
~ SZ, 
Compounds _—S " e y 
Laurel “ . ha 
| Dull Finishes S 
Warehouses: 
| Laurel 


Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Offices: 


2601 East Tioga Street 
| Philadelphia 34, Pennsylvania 


Water Repellents 
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® CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS @ 





The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
wanted or for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or less 
per insertion. 


POSITION WANTED: Chemist, 20 years experience in 
chemical control of piece goods dye houses handling syn- 
thetic fibers and mixtures with knowledge of application 
of dyestuffs, auxiliaries, resin, finishes and quality and 
cost-control, seeking position, preferable N. Y. C. metro- 
politan area. 


Write Box No. 567 


TEXTILE CHEMIST: Well established manufacture: 
NYC area seeking textile chemist with extensive know] 
edge and experience in manufacture and development «! 
textile auxiliaries. Knowledge of dyeing and finishing 


preferable. Excellent prospects for right man. Write Box 
No. 420. 


POSITION WANTED: TEXTILE RESEARCH 
CHEMIST, 9 years director ; experienced research, devel- 
opment, quality control and control laboratory desires 


responsible position in laboratory or production. Write 
Box No. 560. 
WANTED: LIVE WIRE. One with contacts among 


textile printing, dyeing and finishing trades to sell paper. 
Grand opportunity for right man. 
Write Box No. 570 


WANTED: Chemist-Textile laboratory experience, group 
leader type-surface active agents. Ph.D. preferred. Good 
future. Write complete details to Box No. 566. 





WANTED: CHEMIST — for laboratory work in dye 
and print plant. State qualifications and experience. Write 
Box No. 575. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist and Engineer, 
well rounded developmental experience in dyeing and 
printing. Good general background in textile processing. 
Familiar with synthetic fibers and plastics. Desires posi- 
tion in product development or technical sales. Write 
30x No. 571. 


POSITION WANTED: 


with a firm that needs an expert color-matcher and dyer 


A dyer wishes to make contact 


to take a responsible position. Capable of taking charge 


of dyehouse or laboratory. Practical experience with 


cotton, rayon silk, wool, — fibers, yarns and_ knitted 
fabrics. Write Box No. 572. 
XXXVI 
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WANTED: 
Technical Sales Representative for Southern territory by 
old established chemical manufacturer. An unusual op- 
portunity for a man having following qualifications: At 
least five years selling experience, actual textile mill ex- 
perience preferred but not essential. Must have a knowl- 
edge of dyeing and finishing. Territory open Virginia, 
North and South Carolina. Established business. Car 
furnished. Only experienced men need apply. Salary com- 
mensurate with ability. References required, treated con- 


fidential. 
Write Box No. 568 


POSITION WANTED: Eastern seaboard preferred, 
textile chemist 34% years Lowell Textile Institute, several 
years experience dye testing, evaluation of dyestuffs, 
physical testing, raw stock dyeing, woolen or worsted 
mill. Write Box No. 573. 

WANTED: MANAGER — Superintendent for roller 
print plant manufacturing printed fabrics of silk, rayon 
and acetate. Must have complete chemical and technical 
knowledge. State qualifications and experience. Write 
30x No. 574. 


DYER WANTED AT ONCE — man with experience 
on package dye machines. Cotton yarns and thread. Good 
opportunity for advancement. Location, Connecticut. State 
age, education and experience. 
Write Box No. 576 

Do you need an expert to produce for you the latest textile 
chemical specialties? A chemist and chemical engineer who 
will keep you abreast of the latest developments ? Address 
Box 558, care of this publication. 


WANTED TEXTILE CHEMIST: Well established 
manufacturer in Philadelphia seeks competent man familiar 
with textile finishing processes for laboratory development 
of new products and processes in well equipped laboratory. 


State age, experience, education and references. Write 
Box No, 577. 
NOT £4 E 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ARE RESTRICTED TO 
HELP WANTED — POSITIONS WANTED 
MACHINERY (wanted or for sale) 
OTHER TYPE COPY WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED 
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» @ QUALITY RICHMOND >PRODUCTS 
za 
tory by 
ual op- 
ms: At 
nill ex- THE OIL FOR 
knowl- 
irginia WORSTED and WOOL 
2 Car SPINNING 
A ssa Emulsifies very easily and completely 
-d con- 
© Cuts static toa minimum ® Contains no mineral oil 
® Scours out completely ® Does not turn rancid 
® Does not oxidize © Lubricates the fibre 
T h Te t Chain © Penetrates through 
; ous en er RICHSPIN may be emulsified with any 
yout mild alkali. Borax does very well 
several Now you can get faster tenter speeds with the new ° 3 s . 
estufts. Butterworth “43” Chain. This 2” pitch chain Samples and More Detailed 
vorsted practically eliminates vibration even at high speeds. Information Upon Request 
Hardened steel construction. Minimizes impact Southern Office 
loads and strains. Quick replacement of damaged 617 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Todt CHARLOTTE 2-1428 
clamps by removing single bolt. 
> roller 
rayon H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 
e Serving the Textile Industry Since 1820 HEM 0 Inc 
chnical Main Office "and Works: Philadel phi S25, 76 RICHMOND OlL, SOAP & C ICAL C ~ 
Write 1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA 
erience 
Good 
. State 
textile 
er who 
.ddress 
blished 
amiliar 
pment 
ratory. 
Write 
“=D 
Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 
PTED 330 West 42nd Street - New York 18, N. Y. 
porter Branches: Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, Los Angeles, Montreal, Toronto 
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Jack Herzog Original 


A, Burkart-Schier it is our constant and unfailing 
effort to develop and produce dyeing and _ finishing 
agents that keep pace with the achievements of the 
textile industry—chemical agents worthy of processing 
the utilitarian and luxury fabrics of today and tomor- 
row. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CUMS = CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE = iliSTHIDD 


PENETRANTS ©¢ SOFTENERS * SOLUBLE OILS ¢ FINISHES 
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e@ INDEX 


TO ADVERTISERS e 





Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 
Althouse Chemical Co., Inc. 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 
American Aniline Products, Inc. 
American Cyanamid Co. (Ind. Chem. D‘v.) 
American Key Products, Inc. 
American Textile Processing Co. 
Apponaug Company, The 
Arkansas Company, Inc. 

Armour & Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Chemical Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Refining Company, The 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


Barry Chemical Co. 

Becco Sales Corp. 

Bick & Co., Inc. 
Blackman-Uhler Co., Inc. 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Butterworth Sons Co., H. W 


Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid Co. 

Calgon, Inc. 

Campbell & Co., Inc., John 

Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Chem-Col Co., Inc. 

Ciba Company, Inc. 

Cliffside Dyeing Corp. 

Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 

Cutting Room Appliances 

De Gise Finishing Co., Inc. 

Duchess Dyeing Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Dyestuff Division 


Fancourt & Co., W. F. 
Geigy Company, Inc. 


General Chemical Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
Girdler Corp., The 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 
Gross & Co., A. 

Gurley, W. & L. E. 


Hardesty Co., W. C. 

dart Products Corp. 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Heyden Chemical Corp. 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 


Independent Silk Dyeing Co. 
Interchemical Corp., Textile Colors Div. 
International Nickel Co.. Inc. 


Kelco Co. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Leatex Chemical Co. 
Leeds & Northrup Co. 


Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Maywood Chemical Works 
Monarch Piece Dye Works, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


National Adhesives ‘ ee 
National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Nopco Chemical Co. : f 
Nova Chemical Corp. 

Nu-Dye & Finishing Co. 

Nyanza Color & Chemical Co. 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 

Orange Roller Bearing Company, Inc. 

Orleans Co., Inc. 


Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F. 
Peuchot Color & Chemical Co. 
Procter & Gamble 


Refined Products Corp. 

Richmond Oil Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Riggs & Lombard, Inc. 

Rohm & Haas Company 

Rona & Co., Inc., L. L. 

Royce Chemical Co. 

Rumford Chemical Works 


Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. 

Scholler Bros., Inc. 

Sindar Corp. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Solvay Sales Div., Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 

Stein Hall & Co., Inc. 


Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
Truitt Mfg. Co. 


Ultra Chemical Works, Inc. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
United Chemical Prod. Corp. 
U. S. Stoneware 

Vanderbilt Co., Inc., R. T. 
Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 
Virginia Smelting Co. 
Vitromar Piece Dye Works, Inc. 
Wallerstein Co., Inc. 
Warwick Chemical Co. 
Watson-Park Company 
Winthrop-Stearns Inc. 

Young Co., J. S. 

Young Aniline Works 

Zinsser & Co., Inc. 

Zurn Co., O. F. 
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ie IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





- DURING 1949 


the 


XXXVIII 
XXXVII 


« | American Dyestuff Reporter will publish 


= FOUR SPECIAL ISSUES 


XXXII 
XXX 


1 
it Cover : 
XVIII 

: 


MARCH 7th ™ TEXTILE WET PROCESSING EXPOSITION, which 
will be held in the 7lst Regiment Armory, 34th 
XXX! 


Street, corner of Park Avenue, New York City, 


| 

| 

| MARCH 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1949. 
] 


XXVIII 


am APRIL 18th —» XNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION tobe held in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, APRIL 25th through 29th, 1949. 


x< 
% x 


xxi | 
a | OCTOBER 3rd ™ A.A.T.C.C. CONVENTION NUMBER. covering the 
- Annual Meeting and Convention to be held in 
| Atlantic City, New Jersey, OCTOBER 13th to 15th, 
XXXVIE | 1949, 
XL 
XXXIV 
| DECEMBER 12th —» ANNUAL PROCESSING REVIEW NUMBER. This 
XXV issue as usual, will feature all new dyestufts, 
xi chemicals, processing equipment, etc., developed 
- during 1949. 
7 
_ Advertisers desiring to use these special 
" issues should make space reservations now. 
Ped HOWES PUBLISHING CO. 


XXVI One Madison Ave., New York (10), N. Y. 
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We have succeeded in obtaining for 
1949 a new container which in ex- 
haustive field tests, has actually proved 
superior to metal drums in many re- 
spects. Specially designed for Rohm 
& Haas LYKOPON—standard sodium 
hydrosulphite of the textile industry 
—it features a metal foil moisture 
barrier that makes it water-proof and 


fire-resistant. 


Look for your old friend ‘LYKOPON’ 
in a new suit 


Lykopon is a trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LY KOPON 
gets 


n NEW CONTAINEp 


It has been subjected to complete 
immersion in water for prolonged 
periods, immediate contact with the 
searing heat of a blow-torch, drop 
tests and puncture tests—and in each 
it has been found entirely satisfac- 
tory. As a result, the Bureau of Ex- 
plosives and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission have approved this new 
drum and certified it as a suitable 
container for sodium hydrosulphite. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 


ROHM ¢ HAAS 
COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


Representatives in principal foreign countries 





—that’s what hosiery gives Winter and Summer, Spring and Fall, 
_——if it is beautified and protected by the “film” that DuraBeau 


re 
pena napaesaeres imparts. Yes, soft, smoky-dull, alluring sheerness, plus the added 


TEXTILE 
FINISHES 


economy effected by “miles more wear”, due to that extra resist- 


ance to spots, runs and snags. 


SCHOLLER BROS.,INC. Wetimoreiand Sts, Phila. 34, Pe. - St. Catharines, Ont, Can 








OTHER BENEFITS in tex- 
tile operations. such as 
faster wetting, penctrating 
and dispersing, can be 
achieved with DecERESOL* 
Wetting Agents. 


Water repellency plus superior re- 
sistance to water borne stain are 
both obtained through the use 
of Cyanamid’s ParamMuL* 115 
Water Repellent in a wide variety 
of fabrics—cottons, rayons, linens 
and woolens — for outerwear and 
equipment purposes. 

PaRAMUL 115 is but one of a 
number of Cyanamid Textile Spe- 
cialties carefully formulated to per- 
form specific tasks with the utmost 
efficiency and economy. 

We offer vou the facilities of our 
textile research laboratories and 
the cooperation of our technical 
staff in using these specialties to 
obtain the most satisfactory results. 

Our descriptive booklet “Textile 
Specialties” will be mailed at your 
request. *Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


THE QUALITY OF MANY FABRICS is de- 
termined to a great extent by the quality of 
the sulfonated oils used in their manufacture. 
Cyanamid’s Sulfonated Oils have stood the 
test of time because of their consistent high 
quality and dependability. 


AMERICAN Granamid COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, DEPT. E 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





